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November Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for the month of November, 1921, is striking evidence of The Daily News’ 
supremacy in the six-day field in the following important classifications: 


Automobiles- - - - =- =, = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 52,180 lines. 


Next highest score, 38,436 lines. 6 days against 6 


Boom ss « THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 27,116 lines. 


Next highest score, 13,569 lines. 





6 days against 7 


Churches - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News 5,048 lines 


Next highest score, 2,181 lines. 6 days against 7 


Clothing - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 219,040 lines. 


Next highest score, 192,931 lines. 6 days against 6 


Department Stores THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 409,280 lines. 


Next highest score, 301,372 lines. 6 days against 7 


Educational -_ - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 5,637 lines. , 
Next highest score, 4,276 lines. 6 days against 6 


Out of the Loop Stores THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 59,351 lines. 


Next highest score, 25,086 lines. 6 days against 7 


Foodstuffs -_ - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 73,490 lines f 
Next highest score, 56,796 lines. 6 days against 6 


Furniture - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 56,228 lines. 


Next highest score, 23,619 lines. 6 days against 6 


Household Utilities - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 14,224 lines. 6 d ‘ 7 
Next highest score, 8,538 lines. ays against 


Real Estate -_ - _ THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 3,803 lines é‘a d 7 
Next highest score, 3,405 lines. ays against 


Total Display Advertising - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 1,186,112 lines. 
Next highest score, 926,630 lines. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers. 


6 days against 6 
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New York World 


orders 20 more 


The World 


purchased 
1 in 1916 
5 in 1918 
8 in 1919 





The machines pur- 
chased by the 
World were all 


20 last week = : 4 | ba “1 4 Model C 


—a total of Ties - Megneins 


Magazine Unit 


? 4 = 4 - : Intertypes 
| : . _ a Z Several of them have 
: - _ been equipped with 
7 ASL 7 our Standardized Side 


Intertypes 


Our slogan tells the story— 


‘““The Better Machine’’ 


—and repeat orders prove it! 





yt 
mr 


i! i! 1 
i 


IN 


806 Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


548 Rand-McNally Building - - - CHICAGO 301 Aronson Building - . - SAN FRANCISCO 
301 Glaslyn Building - ~ - - MEMPHIS CANADA - - TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. 
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At Pekin — 
FRANK H.HEDGES 
represents the 
Public Ledger 
Far Eastern 


News Service 


The big news of tomorrow 
will come out of China 


HE sources of news are constantly 
shifting. In the next few years the 
| events which will most deeply affect 
| the life of all civilized peoples will 
| occur in the Far East. 


| Frank Hedges foresaw this when he 
| was working on a Washington paper. 
| Being a newspaper man, he believes in 
| being on the spot where news is going 
| to “break.” So he went to Tokio, and 
| after experience there on the staff of 
| the Japan Advertiser,was sent to Pekin. 


| China was invited to take part in the 
| discussion of Far Eastern problems at 


Washington, because China is at the 
very center of these problems. 


With Hedgesat the capital of northern 
China, and Wu Ting-Fang writing ~ 
from Canton, the seat of the southern 
republic, the Public Ledger Foreign 
News is covering every important devel- 
opment promptly and authoritatively. 


. 
Through the Ledger Syndicate, newspa- 
pers may obtain exclusive city rights to 
the Public Ledger Foreign Service, in- 
cluding the dispatches of Mr. Hedges, 


and 28 other foreign staff correspondents. 


LEDGER 





Philadelphia 


America’s third largest 


Automobile Show. 


begins January 14 ard ends January 21 


Reservations for advertising space in 
The Bulletin should be made quickly if 
you want to take advantage of the sales 
opportunities that go with the increased 


public interest aroused by the Auto 
Show. 


The Bulletin stands FIRST in circula- 


tionand FIRST in volume of automobile 
advertising. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper 


“nearly everybody” reads 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for November: 


“In 1% copies 
Philadelphia | 482,862 a day 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by the Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in 
the United States. 


i 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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Chicago Daily News; Charles Hopkins 
picture was taken, were Herbert F. G 


The casual reader may mistake this for gloom, it is not. 


Clark, Ha 
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USINESS is good and will be better. 
Newspapers will prosper accord- 
y during 1922. That is the tenor 
interviews given to Epitor & Pus- 
HER this week by members of the 
ciated Press Board of Directors in 
ion in. New York this week. 
Wptimism was the prevailing feeling 
ong members of the board, all of 
bm were present. Each _ reported 
Mpects for a better business year in 
section of the country and declared 
the newspapers were feeling evi- 
es of a new surge of prosperity. 
At the same time, all stated that costs 


publication showed no downward 
encies and maintained that no re- 
tion in advertising or circulation 


§ was yet justifiéd by a return of 
figures to the point where they 
before those rates were raised. 

Associated Press business occupied 

the time of the board during Wed- 

day and Thursday. It was decided 
hold no December meeting of the 

d in future, the amended schedule 

fiding for meetings on February 15, 

» on the day before and the day 

t the annual meeting in April, and 

Wereafter on the first Wednesday in 

ober and the fourth Wednesday in 

uary. 

Sitenry W. Marshall, publisher of the 


L 










rtford Courant; F. P. MacLennan, Topeka State Journal. 


rs of their families they would buy before leaving for home. 


EWSPAPERS FACE YEAR 1922 WITH GOOD CHEER 


ysiness is Improving All Over Country, Associated Press Directors Tell Editor & Publisher—News- 
paper Costs Still Rising and Rates Must Stay Up, They Say 


Two, days of hard work on the affairs of the Associated Press have just been completed by these 
members of the Board of Directors of that organization but with that behind them and every reason to appear happy they can’t—they are concentrating on the 
Christmas presents bearing New York labels that they promised i 
(Standing) H. C. Adler, Chattanooga Times; D. D. Moore, New Orleans Times-Picayune; C. A. Rook, Pittsburgh Dispatch; W. L. McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin; Stuart 
H. Perry, Adrian (Mich.) Times; Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Melville E. Stone, counselor of the Associated Press; Jackson S. Elliott, assistant general 
manager of the Associated Press; Y. Iwanaga, director Kokusai News Agency, Japan; J. R. Youatt, Treasurer of the Associated Press; A. S. Thompson, secretary to 
the General Manager; A. N. McKay, Salt Lake City Tribune; Milton Garges, chief traffic department, Associated Press; Kent Cooper, assistant general manager, Asso- 
ciated Press; M. M. Murdock, Wichita (Kan.) Eagle; H. V. Jones, Minneapolis Journal; Frederick Roy Martin, general manager, the Associated Press. 
Howell, Atlanta Constitution; Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times; Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star, President; V. S. McClatchy, Sacramento Bee; Victor F. Lawson, 
Present at the meeting, but absent from the room when the 


Left to right we have: 


(Seated) Clark 


»P of the Brooklyn Eagie and first vice-presiaent of the Associated Press, and John R. Rathom, Providence Journal. 


Lafayette (Ind.) Courier, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the nominating 
committee, which will meet January 10 
at the Hotel La Salle in Chicago. 
Nominations for candidates for direc- 
tors to be elected at the annual meeting 
in April will be received by Mr. Mar- 
shall up to January 10. Terms of the 
following directors expire in April. 

Clark Howell, Atlanta Constitution; 
V. S. McClatchy, Sacramento Bee; 
Charles Hopkins Clark, | Hartford 
Courant; Charles A. Rook, Pittsburgh 
Dispatch; and Elbert H. Baker, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. The vacancy caused 
by the resignation of D. E. Town of 
the Louisville Herald will be filled. 

In addition to the directors and mem- 
bers shown in the above photograph, 
the following appeared before the board: 
W. F. Wiley, Cincinnati (Ohio) En- 
quirer; A. D. Marks, Washington Post; 
Col. J. H. Long, Washington (W. Va.) 
Advertiser; C. A. Webb, Asheville 
(N. C.) Times; David Gideon, Hunting- 
ton (W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch. 

Statements on business conditions and 
prospects for 1922 were made to Epiror 
& PusiisuHer as follows: 

= * * * 

ADOLPH OCHS, publisher of the New 
York Times : 
“Well, I am He 


an optimist.” was 


particularly pleased with the large vol- 
ume of newspaper advertising which has 
been used in the past several years, say- 
ing it was most encouraging. He felt 
that newspapers have come into their 
own, and that the prospects for greater 
newspaper advertising were assured. 
When asked if he though advertising 
and circulation rates could be reduced 
on the basis of prospective costs for 
1922, Mr. Ochs said he thought that 
was a matter for local papers to de- 
cide and that one could not generalize.” 
= * * 


ARCELLUS MURDOCK, publisher 
of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, said: 
“Our part of the country is affected 
mostly by oil and crops, so I suppose 
that conditions there could not have any 
special significance as applying to gen- 
eral business in ether parts of the coun- 
try. Oil went down and then came up 
again, as you know, and all business in 
our section was affected by the fall and 
by the rise. When the agriculturists 
joined the buyers’ strike business con- 
ditions suffered, of course. What will 
cecur in 1922 it is difficult to say. It 
all depends upon the crops. Just now 
there is promise of good wheat crops, 
but ‘crop failures’ we have always. 
“As to advertising and subscription 
rates, so far as the Witchita Eagle is 


concerned I see no reason why either 
should come down. Indeed, speaking of 
papers generally, I see no reason why 
any of them should reduce their rates. 
Advertising rates have never been too 
high, calculating them on the basis of 
costs. The trouble is that often com- 
petition has forced them down to a 
point’ where there has been very little 
in them for the publisher. Just now the 
commodities used in publishing have 
fallen so little in price that the effect 
is not appreciable, and labor hasn’t gone 
down at all.’ News print has fallen 
some, of course, but that is not a fac- 
tor large enough to warrant any de- 
mand for lowered advertising rates or 
subscription prices. Nor does labor give 
any indication of falling. Indeed, I am 
one who doesn’t wish to see it fall. We 
have to pay for efficiency, and when we 
don't! have efficiency we have to pay just 
as much, or more, anyway. The pres- 
ent scale brings us efficient men. 


* = 7. 
D D. MOORE, editor and general 
* manager, New Orleans Times- 


Picayune, said: 

“Business is good in New Orleans. 
Sunday, December 11 the Times-Pica- 
yune printed 846 columns of advertising 
(95 per cent of which was local busi- 
ness), an increase of 230 columns, or 





6 


4,830 inches over the same Sunday in 
1920. The outlook for 1922 is fine. 
“While there has been a reduction in 
the price of print paper, other costs 
have advanced. We all are printing 
now more news and features than we 
were able to print when paper was more 
expensive. We are giving our readers 
better newspapers and our advertisers 
more circulation, and there is no rea- 
son or demand for reductions in circu- 
lation or advertising rates. Before cut- 
ting rates, publishers should first get 
back to pre-war news schedules. We 
should print more news and better fea- 
tures. 
“All 


Orleans 


lines of business in the New 
territory are prosperous and 
optimistic. There is plenty of money 
and employment in our section.” 

* * * 


C. ADLER, publisher of the Chat- 
*tanooga (Tenn.) Times, said: 

“General business conditions around 
Chattanooga have not been good during 
1921. During the latter part of the year 
they have shown some improvement. I 
believe they will continue to improve 
and show a material change for the bet- 
ter during the coming year. 

“I don’t take much stock in the agi- 
tation for lower subscription and adver- 
tising rates. We had the same thing 
last year and at the beginning of this 
year; and I suppose we shall have it 
again and again. As a matter of fact, 
news print paper has not dropped 
enough to warrant publisners, with 
their present rate of costs in all depart- 
ments, in reducing subscription rates. 

“With advertising rates it is the same 
story. Publication costs haven’t come 
down, speaking generally, and the rates 
that obtain now are no more than 
enough to indemnify the publisher and 
give him a fair profit. I don’t believe 
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there will be any reduction; at any 
rate, the Chattanooga Times is going to 


stand just where it is.” 
C A. ROOK, editor of the Pittsburgh 

* Dispatch, said: 

“General business in the Pittsburgh 
territory has suffered, but fortunately 
not to the same extent as in some sec- 
tions of our country. The crowded 
streets and stores show tremendous 
Christmas buying and everything points 
to a return of Pittsburgh’s former pros- 
perity. Some of our mills’ output is run- 
ning 80 per cent, with orders booked 
which will enable them to run at that 
percentage until late spring. This means 
they will continue to go on running and 
give employment to labor. 

“Advertising rates have at no time 
been increased to anything like the in- 
creased cost of producing newspapers 
and cannot be brought down to pre-war 
rates, until there is a big reduction in 
the cost of labor and everything else. 
Print paper has come down in price, 
but is still 100 per cent above pre-war 
prices. The selling price of our news- 
papers will not be reduced. They were 
not increased during the war.” 


* * * 


* * * 


QGTUART H. PERRY, publisher of the 
Adrian (Mich.) Telegram, said: 

“While I am not over enthusiastic 
about the outlook for business in the 
coming year, there are unmistakable evi- 
dences to warrant the belief that the 
buyers’ strike is about over. 

“A better feeling prevails throughout 
my section of the country than prevailed 
a few months ago. Ours is largely an 
agricultural community and the fall in 
the price of wheat, corn and other farm 
products has naturally curtailed the abil 
ity of the farmers to buy goods of the 
retailers. This has, in turn reacted up- 


on the manufacturers who have been 
unable to dispose of their reserved 
stocks. 

“But the farmers are more hopeful 
of the future than they were awhile 
ago. They believe that when the Wash- 
ington conference settles a few more of 
the big questions now before it, business 
will start up again and the demand for 
their products will be increased. 

“Out in our country no great pressure 
has been brought to bear upon the news- 
papers to reduce their rates. Most of 
our advertisers seem to feel that we are 
not forcing them to pay more than they 
should. It is quite certain that rates. will 
not be reduced until there is a decided 
cut in the price of labor.” 


* * 


RANK B. NOYES, publisher of the 
Washington Star, said: 

“Business is good in Washington, both 
generally and in the newspaper business 
specifically.” 

* * x 
ERBERT F. GUNNISON, publisher 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, said: 

“T have recently talked with a number 
of big business men and there was not 
one of them who did not speak most en- 
couragingly about. the outlook for 1922. 
Several told me that they were not ex- 
pecting a boom but rather a steady in- 
crease in business. Manufacturers who 
have been operating with reduced forces 
intend to return to full crews early in 
the new year. 

“The advertising outlook is most hope- 
ful and the indications are that there 
will be a considerable increase in vol- 
ume in the earlier months for 1922. 
Rates cannot be reduced. The Retail 
Dry Goods Association of New York 
recently sent a letter to all the publish- 
ers in the city urging that a substantial 
cut be made, but I do not know of one 


that has complied with the request, f 
can there be any reduction as 
high wages continue to be paid? 
the cost of er is reduced the 
can be no reduction Yn rates.” 

“A Chicago publisher told me that 
expenses have increased 107 per cen 
the past two years while his inere, 
in advertising rates has been only 
per cent. I cannot give you the 
on New York or other cities, but it 
quite certain that the increase jp ¢ 
cost of production here in our owng 
is greater than that of the Chicago py 
lisher.” : 

* & * 
(CLARK HOWELL, editor of the 
lanta Constitution, said: 

“After a rather poor year in 
ern business, conditions seem to ste 
ily changing for the better and we h 
forward to 1922 with bright prospy 
both for general and newspaper bus 
ness. The boll wéavil did tremend 
damage to the sotith in 1921—ent; 
a loss of millions of dollars in ety 
crops. But the loss 6f so much money | 
going to teach our people that they 1 
make more diversified use of their |; 
and industries. And this is what ¢ 
have needed to learn for many, m 
years. You can me as saying { 
I believe the will have a mg 
better 1922 than 192].’” 


* * * 
NK P. MACLENNAN, publisher 
the Topeka State Journal, said: 


“Advertising rates are not too hig 
and I do not anticipate any change; 


them. As a matter of fact I think thay 


advertising rates were long too low 
even when they were advanced to th 
present level, the increase was not! 
proportion to the increase in costs, 

“Business in our section is rath 
fair.” 








N. Y. TRIBUNE TO QUIT 
PARK ROW 


Buys 15,000-Foot Plot on 40th Street 
Near 7th Avenue—Has Been on 
Present Site Since Greeley 
Started in 1841 


Contracts were signed Thursday for 
the purchase by the New York Tribune, 
of the plot of 15,000 square feet at 219 
to 229 West 40th street, where a build- 
ing will be erected for the exclusive use 
of the Tribune. Building operations will 
be started very soon in the hope of hav- 
ing the building ready for use by May, 
1923. 

Then will end an occupancy which 
will have extended over a period of more 
than 80 years, for it was in 1841 that 
Horace Greeley established the Tribune 
in a small frame building at the corner 
of Nassau and Spruce streets. Twenty- 
five years ago the present Tribune build- 
ing contained a model newspaper plant, 
and today it is a modern plant in every 
respect, but growth of circulation and 
advertising call for new facilities for 
which there is not space in the present 
building. 

Until within recent years, the great 
body of morning newspaper readers 
could be served by a local delivery sys- 
tem which made location of the plant 
unimportant. But suburban circulation 
has become so great that a plant well lo 
cated with reference to railroad termi- 
nals is an essential to a successful morn- 
ing newspaper. 

The Tribunt plant that in 1914 was 
turning out 60,000 papers daily, was in 
1920 producing 150.000 papers daily of 
as many as twenty-four pages week-days 
and from 80 to 100 pages on Sundays, 


and in that same plant where in 1914 a 
total of 2,000,000 lines of advertising 
was considered a splendid volume, a total 
of more than 10,000,000 lines was han- 
dled in 1920. 

The new home of the Tribune will be 
a modern newspaper plant, complete in 
every detail. It will be a structure of 
not less than six stories above the ground 
with special facilities for delivery within 
the building. The ground floor and those 
below the street level will cover the en- 
tire plot of 15,000 square feet. The up- 
per floors will be designed with special 
references to light and air and will have 
a usable area of approximately 12,000 
square feet, giving the Tribune a total 
working space of more than 100,000 
square feet or double its present facili- 
ties. 

The Tribune believes it has obtained 
a location ideal for its needs. Situated 
on the north side of 40th street just 
midway in the block between 7th and 
8th avenues, the site is at the front door 
to the great midtown shopping, hotel and 
theatre district. That stretch of 40th 
street to a point of 100 feet west of 8th 
avenue is included in the district recently 
“zoned” by the “Save New York” com- 
mittee. 

Express stations on the two great sub- 
way systems are just around the 7th 
avenue corner. The two principal rail- 
road terminals—Grand Central and 
Pennsylvania—are but five minutes dis- 
tant. Two blocks to the East is the great 
retail centre of the city while to the 
North and South are other districts of 
major importance in the news and busi- 
ness of New York. 

The Tribune was represented by 
Charles F. Noves Company of 118 Wil- 
liam street, and in a legal capacity by 
its general counsel, Harold C. Cross of 
Sackett, Chapman, Brown & Cross. 


BULLETIN APPLIES FOR 
A. B. C. MEMBERSHIP 


Philadelphia Daily at Last Joins the 
Bureau Ranks—Directors Order 
Mail Vote on Free Papers— 
Action on Chance Contests 


Application for membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations has been 
made by the Philadelphia Bulletin, it 
was learned this week, following the 
meeting of the A.B.C. directors in New 
York. The Bulletin is the last import- 
ant newspaper outside the A.B.C. ranks. 
At the board meeting it was decided to 
ask the membership for a mail vote on 
the question “Shall free circulation pub- 
lications be continued as members of the 
bureau ?” 

Four propositions will be submitted 
for vote: 

First—To discontinue accepting free 
publications, with the exception of ex- 
port journals and year books, allowing 
those who are now members two years 
to qualify as paid publications. 

Second—To eliminate all free circula- 
tion publications, allowing those who are 
now members to have two years to 
qualify. 

Third—To allow the rules to remain 
as at the present time. 

Fourth—To accept free publications, 
but subject them to a 50 per cent veri- 
fication letter test. 

The board also decided that beginning 
with the newspaper publishers statements 
for the period ending March 31, 1922 
where circulation for one day persis- 
tently varies 15 per cent up or down, 
circulation for that day shall be segre- 
gated and a¥erage shown for the re- 
maining five days of the week separately. 


The board also took action on con- 


tests in which the element of chance 
a feature and will shortly issue a bil 
tin on this subject. 


J. P. Barry Back in U. S. 


The Tokio Advertiser and the Ti 
Pacific Magazine. of Japan, will op 
own American office in New Yo 
about January 1. Joseph P. Ba 
eral manager, has returned to the 
States to take full charge here, 
spending nearly two years in Tok 
will continue to act as general m 
of the two publications as well as 
Trans-Pacific News Service, w 
just been extended from Japan ta 
and is now sending about 12,000 
a month of European and Americal 
into the Far East. B. W. 
owner of the Advertiser, the T 
cific Magazine and the Trans- 
News Service, will be perso 
charge of their affairs in the Fa 

Asheville Citizen in New 

Opening of its new buildi 
made the occasion by the manag 
of the Asheville (N. C.) Citiz 
week of a large special “Home 
tion” and a turkey dinner to 
Citizen staff. Addresses were 
at the celebration by department 
and it was voted to make th 
dinners and get-together meetin 
gular events in future. : 





Buys Texas Evening Paper! 

A. B. O’Flaherty, until recently 
eral manager of the Cisco (Tex.) 
News, has acquired controlling i 
in the Stamford Daily American.” 


Stamford Leader, which has_ bee 
weekly, will hereafter be issued @ 
semi-weekly, according to George L 
glish, its editor and publisher. 
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4 ACIFIC COMMUNICATIONS COME TO THE FORE 


thaiidjourned Meeting of Pan-Pacific Press Conference Re-Assembles in Washington to Advocate Con- 


‘a 
incre tinuance of Naval Radio Service and Improved Facilities—Report of Hawaii Meeting “™ 
ey JASHINGTON, Dec. 13—When the radio service between Pacific lends will 


in Oe tece, Press Conference ad- PAN-PACIFIC PRESS CONFERENCE OFFICERS be discussed at the great conference. 
af 















own cle in Honolulu on October 11th The Pan-Pacific Union and ‘the Pan- 
ag0 was the understanding that there Pacific Press Conference hold’ that a 
“7 wid be a reconvening of its members a oe EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE f few lines in the agreement between the 
the National capital during the great RESIDENT Lorrin A. Thurston, proprietor Honolulu Advertiser. quadruple Pacific Powers would make 
mament Conference in Washington. Secretary, Dr. Frank F. Bunker, executive secretary Pan-Pacific Union, the six-cent agword rate of news ex- 


the Be ne ‘ # oh a eae Honolulu, T. H. , : : 
Tis was accomplished last week. Y. Soga, Editor Nippu Jiji, Honolulu, T. H. change between Pacific lands a _seality, 


iexander Hume Ford, as chairman of these lines can be inserted during the 
Pan-Pacific Press Conference, called GENERAL COMMITTEE present conference. 























nN South 











to steadether those of the original delegates Alexander Hume Ford............. Hawaii, Pan-Pacific Chairman At present the American Naval Radio 
we ki meet with other press men from Guy Innes... ... 2.6.0 e seers renee eee ed Australia, Vice-Chairman is transmitting uncensored press mes- 
Prospetiific lands in Washington. V. 5. MCCIMEHY ......-- 20 ee -eeoeecaveensvnsutinwens United States sages to Honolulu and Manila at a 
aie ae , ae, ere er ere ee Japan wp : 

Der Du Sveral luncheon press gatherings were p ) —“ ya ACEI LS I China rate of six cents a word, with the re- 
'mendt@gy at the Cosmos Club at which ad- Bindi GUO dain «a. <:dcdaee os. Rane New Zealand sult that during the Press Congress of 
~Cntailingieses were made by newspaper men Wi Meee A in. 0 Ue cae v'edbvcawns ob at eeeeeen Latin America the World and the Pan-Pacific Press 
MM COterested in securing proper electric Oe NER: ics caaieh atta d <n Geeks aed sank ian aia Canada Conference in Honolulu some 8,000 
MON} Hs communication between Pacific REE WORE 656 occ c ns cccamcnccsonesceneceresssedepeg st ceneens China words of news matter was received in 
hey Mids, Numerous committee meetings Riley Fi. Alfen..... 1... ....csccccccecctncececaeseseescns . . . Hawaii and sent from Honolulu daily. As the 
heir late held, and at these smaller luncheon get Aa ig See gas 8s Ne Ske kee oO eS ae eee en: ae permission by Congress to the Naval 
vhat th ings the leaders among the Pacific H + meted Cie Ri akg 3 ae ee "ae radio to transmit press messages ex- 
ny, $s men met with .delegates from Page: 5a re IRR ae Hawaii, Seeretary pires in July, 1922, none of the other 
YMG WEPiic lands to the Armament Con- - countries of the Pacific will receive 
2 Mence to explain to them why they press messages from the American 


muld bring before the great confer- still in session in Washington and cents a word was demanded by the Naval radio on the ground that the 

me the subject of radio communication Chairman Ford is arranging frequent British journalists as the toll for press service is temporary and would upset 
blisher een Pacific lands, and the need of meetings to bring about the better un- messages between any and all countries future contracts. So it is that while 
said: rng low press rates in the interest of derstanding of all concerned. under the British flag. The British at present and up to July it costs Hono- 
too heme and prosperity in the Pacific. " It is highly probable that electric press Postal Service is now erecting great lulu and Manila newspapers six cents 
change i Almost daily V. S. McClatchy, of the communication between Pacific lands wireless stations around the world and a word to receive press dispatches from 
‘hink dapetamento Bee, was called upon to lay _ will occupy a leading place in the dis- it is likely that the penny a word press America it costs Japan nearly forty 
low aamenre Some committee or delegates the cussions of the Pan-Pacific Commercial rate within the Empire will be granted cents a word, China as much and Aus- 
d to tamesons the Pan-Pacific Press Confer- Conference next summer in Honolulu on their completion in the near future. tralasia eighty cents a word, these rates 


1s not emt had to offer for asking a six-cent and that a delegation of press men will The Pan-Pacific Press Conference is prohibiting the sending of any cable 
ost, es Tate across the Pacific. Indi- be present to co-operate with the com- using this argument to secure a six-cent news to Pacific lands, save of the most 
is ae ually or collectively Mr. McClatchy, mercial men of the ‘Pacific in securing a word international press rate between exciting and disturbing nature. 
it. Ford and James Wright Brown ap- the great boon if it is not granted. Pacific lands. Promise of acquiscence Owing to the great expense of rush 
aed before Senate committees, House The Pan-Pacific Press Conference has been secured from several of the or urgent message rates, about three 


mmittees and committees of several delegates in Washington are co-operat- Pacific delegates. The recent mention dollars a word across the Pacific, 
Wattments of the government to ex- ing in every way with the British dele- of the uncensored radio service via Yap while Honolulu and Manila, thanks to 
tin their views on Pan-Pacific press gates who attended the Imperial Press in the agreement between Japan and the Naval radio service, could receive 
ts by cable and wireless. Conference in Ottawa last summer when the United States was the first gleam President Harding’s and Secretary 
The Pan-Pacific Press Conference is a press wireless rate of a penny or two of actual light that indicates that the (Continued on page 41) 
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the tour of the Hawaiian Islands on the S. S. Matsonia, the Pan-Pacific Executive Committee was appointed by Dean Walter Williams, President of the Press Congress of the 
From left to right they are: O. Mayrand, Canada; Dr. Frank F. Bunker, Hawaii; Lorrin A. Thurston, Hawaii; President Walter Williams of the Press Congress of the World; 
Hsu, China; V. S. McClatchy, United States; Gregoria Nieva, Philippines; Hin Wang, China; Guy Innes, Australia; V. R. Beteta, Latin America; K. Sugimura, Japan; Alexander 
Ford, director Pan-Pacific Union. Those absent when this picture was taken were Mark Cohen of New Zealand; Riley H. Allen, Hawaii; T. Petrie, China; H. H. Cynn, Korea; 

J. W. Brown, United States, and Mo’ Zumoto, Japan. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE 


PAN-PACIFIC PRESS 


As Presented in Reports and Addresses at the First Conference Meeting in Honolulu 
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ped into i 


Motozada Zumoto j 


preside, 


in Japanese journalism had the larger goatee of the two. 
Allen—they are happy because they live in Hawaii all the time. 





fame on the opening day of the Pan-Pacific 
Press Conference, not alone on account of having been called to the Hawaiian throne to 


but because Alexander Hume Ford was compelled to acknowledge that this leader 


Next is Mr. and Mrs. Riley 


says news, many times, is not news when it reaches him in Hongkong. 





REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTE 





By LORRIN A. THURSTON, Chairman 





HE Resolution Committee was pre- 

sented with three apparently incon- 
sistent propositions: one was that this 
Pan-Pacific Congress, the permanent 
organization, should be under the con- 
trol of the World’s Press Congress; the 
second proposition was that it should be 
under the control of the Pan-Pacific 
Union; and the third, that it should be 
an independent body. The duties of the 
Committee have been to try and recon- 
cile these three propositions, and it was 
recognized, before the initial steps were 
taken, that there were advocates for all 
three propositions. 

Taking the last first, it seemed that 
the newspaper men of the Pacific were 
able to handle their own affairs without 
having to look to anybody else for. ad- 
vice or counsel. On the other hand, we 
recognized that it an unorganized 
body, so far as having any paid official, 
and experience has demonstrated that an 
unpaid organization of men with other 
business to attend to is liable to lose 
interest, and affairs are apt to lag he- 
hind, whereas a permanently organized 
body with paid officials, such as is the 
Pan-Pacific Union, whose first business 
is to carry out the objects of that or- 
ganization, will be much more promptly 
attended to. 

It is desirable to allow the Pan-Pa- 
cific Union to utilize its machinery for 
carrying out this object. As to the 
Press Conference, the Committee rec- 
ognizes the extreme advantage of being 
part and parcel of a working organiza- 
tion, and therefore having the moral as 
well as the positive and material sup- 
port of that organization when it had 
formulated policies which it wished to 
have incorporated into its policies, con- 
sequently the Committee has _ felt 
strongly that it was extremely desirable 
to have the three policies combined if 
possible, and the resolutions I will now 
present are an attempt to do that. 

A second problem presented was as 
to the method of control of the organ- 
ization, the difficulties being, on the one 
hand, that it should be democratic and 
that every member of the Congress 
should have something to say in regard 
to its policies, but, on the other hand, 
our members aie so scattered that, in 
order to secure promptness and eff- 


is 


ciency of action, it is necessary to have 
concentrated control for current work. 

We lave attempted in that respect to 
give a control to every member of the 
Congress when the mee‘ings take place. 
In order to give a partial general con- 
trol by the members during the inter- 
vals between meetings, the scheme has 
been devised of having a general com- 
mittee which shall consist of at least one 
member from every country in the or- 
ganization. 

In order that this may never delay 
operations, the cowntries being scattered 
along the Pacific, requiring a month or 
two for full consideration, the addi- 
tional scheme was devised of having a 
central steering committee of three per- 
sons, and again, to get prompt action, 
that these be located in Honolulu, where 
lines between the countries are shortest. 


That is an explanation as to why there 
appears to be undue concentration of au- 
thority between meetings. 


Reccluticn No. 

Scope. 

The body be organized into a per- 
manent Pan-Pacific Press Conference 
to consist of the representatives of 
the press from countries and states bor- 
dering on the Pacific Ocean; that all the 
powers of the conference, between meet- 
ings, be vested in a general committee, 
consisting of not less than one delegate 
from each country or state represented 
in the conference, to be appointed by the 
president; that all the powers of the 
general committee shall be vested in an 
executive committee of three consisting 
of the president, secretary and one mem- 
ber, the secretary acting as treasurer of 
the conference, the general committee 
and the executive committee; the presi- 
dent and secretary to be residents of 
Honolulu until otherwise ordered by the 
general committee; vacancies on the gen- 
eral committee to be filled by appoint- 
ment by President; vacancy in office of 
president to be filled by appointment of 
general committee; members of general 
committee representing additional coun- 
tries or states which may hereafter join 
conference will be appointed by presi- 
dent: officers and members of general 
and executive committees to be elected 
at each meeting of the Conference by a 


1—Organization and 


T. Petrie, extreme right, 4 


majority vote of the delegates attend- 
ing; all officers to hold respective offices 
until. successors - are duly. elected or ap- 
pointed; members of general committee 
between meetings, by majority vote, have 
authority to amend or add to terms of 
organization herein expressed. 

The members of the Pan-Pacific Press 
Congress pledged themselves to urge up- 
on their respective governments the de- 
sirability of abolishing the requirement 
for passports between Pacific countries 
or simplifying passport regulations so 
far as practicable; and further, that 
charges in connection with the issuance 
of such passports be limited to the or- 
iginal fee paid at the time of issue. 

Acceptance with thanks, was voted 
the offer of services by the Pan-Pacific 
Union in carrying forward recommen- 
dations made by the Conference, in call- 
ing further Pan-Pacific conferences at 
such times and places as may be mutually 
agreed upon, when so requested by the 
proper officers of the same, and in bring- 
ing the press men of the Pacific into 
better acquaintanceship, co-operation, 
correspondence and communication. 

It was the opinion of the Pan-Pacific 
Press Conference that it will be in 
the best interests of all concerned if the 
Pan-Pacific Press Conference shall act 
as and be a permanent regional section 
of the Press Congress of the World, 
representing it and co-operating with it 
in and concerning all matters appertain- 
ing to or of special interest to the coun- 
tries and peoples of the Pacific; the ex- 
ecutive committee was authorized and 
directed to make such arrangements to 
effectuate this suggestion as are mutu- 
ally satisfactory to it and the Press 
Congress of the World. 

Every appointment herein provided to 
be made by the president, shall, when 
made, be immediately reported to each 
member of the general committee, and 
shall be subject to revocation and the 
appointment of another in place thereof, 
upon a vote to that effect by a majority 
of the general committee. Until such 
vote is received, such appointment shall 
be effective. 


Resolution No. 2—Electrical News 
Service In and About the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Whereas news dispatches are now 
transmitted electrically with speed, effi- 
ciency and economy between certain 
countries bordering upon the Pacific 


Ocean; but as to certain other countries, 
more particularly between the United 
States on the one hand and Japan, New 
Zealand and Australia on the other, such 
service is neither speedy, efficient nor 
economical ; 

It is hereby declared by the Pan-Pa- 
cific Press Conference: 

That ignorance by one people of the 
character, objects, purposes, doings and 
intentions of other peoples, is the most 
prolific cause of misunderstanding and 
ill-feeling between such peoples tending 
to generate suspicion and produce fric- 
tion and disagreement and is therefore 
one of the principal causes of war. 

That the easiest, quickest and best 
medium for dispelling such ignorance is 
the public press; 

That the day has passed when the 
mail is adequate to transmit news from 
one country to another; 

That communication from one country 
to another by electric telegraph, cable 
or wireless, is essential to that full and 
prompt knowledge of what is transpiring 


in the various countries to secure in 
full measure the benefits incident to py} 
licity. 

That to obtain the full advantage ang 
benefits of such electrical transmission 
of press messages, it should reach qj 
parts of the civilized world by the shor. 
est, cheapest and quickest routes; 

That such service around and across 
the Pacific Ocean is, as to some portions 
thereof inadequate in its connections: 
hampered by artificial obstacles, and. 5 
expensive as to be prohibitive of the 
free use necessary to enable the pres 
to make the best and fullest use thereof: 

That this Conference hereby declare 
its unqualified conviction that promp 
expansion of the means of communic. 
tion to all parts of the Pacific and e. 
tension to the press of facilities for 
cheap unrestricted, uncensored and wp. 
controlled electrical © communication 
throughout the Pacific will be a mog 
potent influence for securing, establish. 
ing and maintaining good feeling, good 
will and peace between the peoples oj 
that region, and thus tend to a satis. 
factory solution of the chief issue noy 
pending before the nations. 

That this Conference hereby mos 
heartily commends the policy ander 
which the wireless service of the U. § 
Navy is now transmitting press me- 
sages between certain points in the Py 
cific, at a low rate and hereby mos 
urgently recommends that such service 
be expanded and extended to all parts 
of the Pacific where practicable; and 
that the charges for such service shal 
not exceed the amounts necessary to 
make such service self-supporting. 

That to insure the full and adequate 
exchange of desirable news if the pur- 
poses of this declaration are to be a 
sured it necessary that means k 
evolved for the collection of news i 
the several countries affected and th 
same exchanged through some common 
medium mutually agreed upon; 

That such news having been so cb 
lected it is highly desirable that th 
same should so far as reasonably prac 
ticable, be concentrated at a comma 
center, to be there segregated and for 
warded to such points as it may be of 
interest. Honolulu is recommended # 

the point at which such news exchange 
should be located. 

That this Conference therefore mot 
strenuously urges the governments and 
companies owning or controlling med: 
ums of electrical communications in and 
about the Pacific to comply with the 
suggestions and recommendations 
in contained; 

That the officers of this Conferene 
are hereby authorized and instructed 
take’ all necessary or proper steps # 
secure the action herein sought. 


Resolution No. 3—Defining the Sc 
of Activities of the Pan-Pacific P 
Conference. 

Resolved, that upon the permanent 
ganization of the Pan-Pacific Press Ct 
ference, among other matters which | 
may properly undertake, the followil 


is 


shall be considered to be within the scom 


of the activities thereof, viz.: 


a. To act as an agency for intet 
changing among the newspapers 
magazines of the Pacific region accu 
information about the peoples of ¢ 
Pacific and their problems. 

b. To arrange future conferences 6 
representatives of the Pacific press 
the end that the problems incident 
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je work of the press of the Pacific 
ggion shall be considered. 

¢. To take such steps as are neces- 
ary to securing cheaper rates and more 
ficient service for telegraph, cable and 
yireless Messages. 

g. To entertain representatives of the 





in yess of the Pacific as they pass through 
° Honolulu, thus utilizing the opportunity 

forded for spreading the Pan-Pacific 
and o* 












girit. 
e. To investigate the feasibility of 
he international interchange of jour- 
lists to the end that wider contacts 
say be ‘created and initiate such inter- 
hhange if a practical plan can be formed. 
f. To consider the practicability of 
stablishing a Pan-Pacific school of 
jurnalism and take steps to bring this 
tout if feasible. 

g. To collect and interchange films 
md pictures that portray accurately the 
ffe of the people. 

h. To assist in furthering the move- 
ment among Pacific countries of the 
doption of the Roman alphabet and of 
;common. language. 

i, To take such steps as will secure 
;modification of the ruling of the Ship- 


sion 


mica- 
s for 


cation 


ping Board, recently made, which for- 
bids passengers on a foreign boat bound 
for a United States port and wishing to 
stop over in Honolulu, from resuming 
passage on a boat of the same line. This 
is the interpretation given the regulation 
that no foreign boat can carry passen- 
gers between American ports and works 
a hardship upon persons coming from 
foreign ports who wish to stop over in 
Honolulu to attend conferences or for 
other purposes. 


Resolution No.‘ 4—Concerning the 
Limitation of Armaments and Prob- 
lems of the Pacific and the Far East. 


Resolved, that we, in conference as- 
sembled, do warmly commend the Presi- 
dent of the United States for calling 
what may prove to ‘be an epoch-making 
conference and we further commend 
him for his wisdom in proposing that 
at this Conference an attempt be made 
to come to a common understanding 
with respect to the principles and policies 
which shall obtain in the Far East. Fur- 
thermore, that we instruct the officers 
of this Conference to convey by cable 
to the President of the United States 
this resolution. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE CHINESE PRESS 


By JABIN HSU 


Representative of the Newspaper Association of Shanghai and the Chinese Press, Shanghai 
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E of the Pacific countries 
has eome to play an important role 
nthe regeneration of the intellectual 
ile of China. Contact with other 
mtions shatters the crust of China’s 
govincial journalism and induces mu- 
ution and progress in the journalistic 
xtivities. 
As it has been in Japanese news- 
mperdom, so it is in China. Contact 
vith the West, especially America, has 
ought in new ideas, new forces and 
ww influences, which are helping to 
gide the public opinion of China's 
mst populace. In the journalistic de- 
mlopment, China is in a transition 
iom the old to the new, from the 
omservative to the progressive, like 
mt other phases of national life. 
During this period of transition, we 
we looking to our neighbors on the 
fcific for sympathetic guidance and 
mpport and to a certain extent we 
ave succeeded. We are copying all 
me methods of news gathering, edit- 
g and advertising, which our big 
others have wisely adopted through 
tying experiences. 
On account of her youth as a factor 
the intellectual life of a nation, 
hina has for some considerable ex- 
mt allowed herself to be led by the 
linions of the Pacific newspapers and 
WS agencies. During the World 
lar, newspapermen in China devoured 
erything that the foreign press 
Mose to feed the Orient, but the news 
ports concerning the international 
lationship of China as conveyed by 
he foreign agencies had their own 
poses to serve. 
In their contact with the Pacific 
ss, the Chinese pressmen placed un- 
served confidence in the columns of 
newspapers circulated in the 
uuntries bordering the great ocean 
i the daily dispatches furnished by 
vs agencies of these countries. 
When peace was proclaimed, news- 
tpers in China unanimously predicted 
rmament and the elimination of 
ret diplomacy, because the press of 
Pacific had repeatedly declared 
at the late war was fought in the 
terest of justice and humanity. The 
Ihinese press at that time merely re- 
oduced the promises made by the 
atesmen of the day through the Pa- 
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cific press and other machines of pub- 
licity. Three long years have elapsed 
and Chinese today discovered that 
they have been misled, intentionally 
or unintentionally, we are not here to 
discuss. Chinese journalists have now 
realized that press dispatches from 
their foreign colleagues were dis- 
tributed with ulterior motives and that 
the truth of the conditions of the na- 
tions of the world was not honestly 
told in the Far East. 

Some believed that the foreign press 
organizations are merely weapons in 
the hands of their respective diplo- 
mats. 

Inconsistency, of course, is the 
greatest impeachment with which the 
press of China today charges the 
press of the Pacific, for did not the 
statesmen of Europe and America de- 
clare through their own press that the 
war was to end all future conflicts and 
that upon its successful prosecution, 
each and every person would be given 
a decent chance to enjoy life, property 
and the pursuit of happiness. If the 
Pacific press expects to enjoy the con- 
fidence of us all, the Chinese journal- 
ists say, it should be at least consist- 
ent: it should review the utterances 
and declaration of the figures of world 
importance as it publishes new facts 
about them. If the press of the Pacific 
is to lead the opinion of the Orient, 
it must necessarily exercise such 
vigilance and supervision as are re- 
quired from time to time to check 
the inconsistent words and acts of the 
world politicians. Under such circum- 
stances and only under such circum- 
stances can the world be free from 
propaganda so expressibly termed the 
“hookworm of journalism.” 

The comment of the Chinese press 
on the Pacific press, though somewhat 
too severe, is but the outcome of the 
diseased seeds sowed by the foreign 
journalists themselves and they have 
only themselves to thank for. But in 
order to secure the confidence and 
hence sympathetic support of the Ori- 
ental newspaperdom, the foreign press 
should tell “the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.” A press 
devoid of propaganda and colored 
news, or “handouts” and aimed for the 
welfare of the Pacific as well as the 
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world is the call of the Orient. The 
faithful performance of its duties by 
the Pacific press during the world 
crisis as is existing today will accom- 
plish much to disperse the war clouds 
which even today hang darkly over 


9 


our horizon. Such being the case, the 
reason why the Pacific press should 
be clean, consistent and truthful more 
than the newspapers of any other sec- 
tion of the world press is more tham 
apparent. 
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WHAT LATIN-AMERICA NEEDS 


Representing the Press Associationyof South America, 


R. BETETA 
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HE™main task of the Pan-Pacific 

Congress in connection with the 
interchange of news in Central and 
South American newspapers should 
be directed to obtaining direct means 
of communication at the lowest pos- 
sible rate. 

That is the way for the Pan-Pacific 
Congress to promote a better under- 
standing between the Pacific countries 
of Latin America and the Pacific coun- 
tries of the Orient, and especially of 
establishing better understanding _ be- 
tween the journalists by means of 
communication. 

In so far as the high purposes of 
advancing the cause of the peace of 
the Pacific, a phrase of deep sig- 
nificance for securing the peace of the 
world, this branch of the Press Con- 
gress should make the task of Latin 
America a very important one. There 
are in the most southwesterly part of 
America big problems which concern 
the international policies of all Latin 
America. The “War of the Pacific,” 
so-called, is the name given by his- 
tory to the war between Chile on the 
one side, and Peru and Bolivia on the 
other side during the last third of the 
eighteenth century. This war left as 
a legacy a bitter dispute as to frontiers 
and provinces which has been im- 
possible to settle amicably in spite of 
the many efforts used, as much on 
the part of politicians and diplomatists 
of the contending nations as by the 
mediation of disinterested countries. 

Neither the Pan-American Congress, 
started nearly thirty years ago with 
the purpose of bringing together the 
American countries, both of Saxon 
and Spanish origin, for the settlement 
of international quarrels and disputes 
and adopting a common point of view 
in regard to international policies, or 
the efforts of prominent men of 
thought and good will in North and 
South America have succeeded in stop- 


ping ehis acute quarrel which repre- 
sents the most perplexing. problem 
confronted by the people. of Latin 
America. poe : 

The settlement of the problem in- 
volved is the main purpose of any 
attempt to maintain peace in the Latin 
American Pacific. If the Pan-Pacific 
Press Conference could do something 
that would gain the attention of the 
most influential journalists of both 
countries in order to bring about a 
common point of view which would 
result in arranging a covenant, it 
would be an achievement which would 
excel any other one accomplishment 
made by the many tentative Pan- 
American Congresses and courts of 
arbitration. 

In 1911 a league of Central Amer- 
ican journalists was attempted. At 
present they are not engaged in re- 
uniting the governments, but mainly 
the peoples. Big things are being per- 
formed worthy of the help and sup- 
port of all honorable people. The 
Spanish and Latin American press 
has offered at different opportunities 
its support, and recently most of the 
papers of the United States, especially 
the papers and magazines of New 
York, have become interested in this 


. 


affair and have generously applauded 
that effort. 
Should the Pan-Pacific Congress 


take upon its own account the task of 
using its influence for securing a de- 
finite moral support of the press of 
the Pacific it would be very opportune 
and it would signify that they would 
help the five countries occupying the 
center of the New World, through 
which the oceanic communication wds 
opened and which the point at 
which not only the communication of 
the Atlantic with the Pacific was con- 
summated, but which represents the 
bridge uniting the great portions of 
North and South America. 


is 





Editor, and Member of the Upper 





NEW ZEALAND INVITES P. P. C. VISIT 


By HON. MARK COHEN 


House of Parliament, New Zealand 








HE honor of being the first printer in 

New Zealand should be given to one 
William Colens, who came to New Zea- 
land long before the sovereignty of the 
British crown was established and who 
came long before any war had devastated 
our country and who came to preach the 
gospel as right hand assistant to that 
great Christian Selwyn who brought the 
gospel to the Maoris. In that capacity 
he printed and published a series of An- 
glican church publications and necessari- 
ly brought from England with him an 
ordinary printing press, certain fonts 
of type and a quantity of paper. 

Then you have to bear in mind that 
New Zealand was colonized from very 
different angles. The years 1839, ’40 
and ’51 mark the last of the great col- 
onizing efforts made by Great Britain. 
There came to New Zealand from Brit- 
ain itself the very sale of the midland 
counties, those counties in which the 
great English universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are situated, men who had re- 








ceived a very liberal education them- 
selves and who were desirous of paving a 
way in the South Pacific for a country 
wherein they would be freed from trou- 
ble of European wars and heavy taxation 
and might find a country sufficiently 
large to make successful their project, 
of tilling the earth and making respect- 
able incomes therefrom. 

Then the Scotch were sent from Edin- 
burgh at the time of the great disrup- 
tion in their church. They came to 
Otago; arriving there in 1848. Again, 
in Nelson, new settlers came and the 
New Zealand Land Company, which was 
the first of these colonizing experiments 
starting out as it did from London. 

The result of these efforts was signifi- 
cant. First, each expedition brought 
with it either a journeyman printer 
among the passengers or a plant for 
printing and thus it came about that 
there was established first in Welling- 
ton as the official organ of the New 
Zealand Company, the Geszetie, which 
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afterwards developed into a newspape1 
Then came a weekly paper in Otago at 
Dunedin called the Witness; then an- 
other paper in the North Island. Fur- 
ther stili, as a medium of communication 
between the settlers in Auckland and the 
outhern province, another organ of pub- 
lic opinion was founded. 

We @aim also that the first daily 
paper ever published in New Zealand, 
The Otago Daily Times, had its origin 
in 1861 when gold was first discovered 
in that part of the country. This was 
an organ of public opinion whose man- 
ager was among you during the greater 
portion of this sitting, but who had un- 
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fortunately to leave with his colleagues 
by the Makura. 

I honestly believe, endowed as it is 
with the wisdom and the experience and 
the enthusiasm of the gentleman whw 
has constituted its executive during the 
six years of its existence the Pan-Pacific 
Press Conference cannot fail of achieve- 
ment and the same measure of success 
that the Press Congress has achieved. 

I know it is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that the executive will send as 
missionaries to the southern seas, partic- 
ularly Australia, and I trust they will 
be able to pay a visit first to New Zea- 
land. 





JAPANESE PRESS IN HAWAII 


By Y. SOGA 
Editor Nippu Jiji 





HE Japanese press in Hawaii plays 

an important part in the manifold 
activities Hawaii due to the fact 
that it represents a large number of 
Japanese residents who constitute a ma- 
jority of the population of these islands. 
The influence of the Japanese press, 
whether in the good direction or in the 
bad direction, vitally affects Hawaii's 
jnterests, and upon its attitude depends 
interracial harmony and concord in this 
integral part of the United States. 

The development of the Japanese 
press in Honolulu has been so rapid in 
recent years that some of the largest 
Japanese newspapers published outside 
of the Empire of Japan are found not 
on the continental United States or in 
Korea or any other country where Jap- 
anese reside, but right here in Hawaii. 

The policies of the Japanese news- 
papers in Hawaii, while differing from 
one another in minor points, agree in 
their essentials. As a part of their pol- 
icy the Japanese newspapers propound 
to Japanese residents in the territory 
what the Japanese call “Eiju Dochaku” 
or permanent residence in Hawaii. This 
policy is pursued by the Japanese press 
not with any sinister motive to secure 
control of these islands or to obtain 
dominion over other races, but with 
the idea of inducing the Japanese of 
becoming a part of the land of their 
residence. The Japanese press believes 
that the longer the Japanese live in Ha- 
waii, the more interested they will be- 
come in Hawaii's affairs and things 
American, and the more they come to 
know about America the better it is for 
the Americanization of themselves and 
their children. 

In order that there may be a better 
understanding between Americans and 
Japanese in Hawaii, the Nippu Jiji 
publishes its editorials and news articles 
in Japanese as well as in English, giv- 
ing the English-speaking community a 
comprehensive view of what takes 
place in the Japanese community every 
day. The Hawaii Shimpo, another 
Honolulu daily, has also recently started 
to publish its leading editorials once a 
week in the English language, which 
is very commendable. 

The Nippu Jiji holds membership in 
the Associated Press through whose ser- 
vices its readers are given reports of 
up-to-date world events. Its cable des- 
patches from Tokyo are noted for ac- 
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curacy and promptitude. 

In spite of all that may be said 
against the Japanese press, it must be 
conceded that it is a valuable factor in 
the Americanization work of the alien 
Japanese population of the islands which 
is dominating any other single race as 
far as number is concerned. 

The majority of the Japanese in Ha- 
waii do not speak or read the English 
language. They must rely upon the 
Japanese press for the day’s informa- 
tion relating to practically everything, 
from the enactment of new laws down 
to the social customs, if they are to con- 
form as best as they can to the require- 
ments of the country of their chosen 
residence. 

The Japanese press is necessary until 
such time as the alien Japanese popula- 
tion shall have attained such a degree 
of Americanization that its assistance 
is no longer needed. 

In support of the statement that the 
Japanese press is a valuable factor in 
the uplift of Hawaii, let me cite some of 
the many instances of patriotic work it 
has performed. When the European 
war started it was the Japanese press 
through the Japanese language that suc- 
cessfully urged the Japanese residents 
to enlist in the United States army, to 
buy Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps. It enlisted the support of the 
Japanese in American Red Cross work 
and other patriotic services, and what 
they have done, in my opinion, cannot 
be successfully contradicted by any one. 

We have in Hawaii a press law en- 
acted by the 1921 territorial legislature 
for the primary purpose of controlling 
the utterances of the foreign language 
press. While this law has been enacted 
particularly for the control of Japanese 
newspapers in Hawaii, we hope it will 
never find application to any of the 
newspapers in the territory. 

The future of America as a nation 
depends in an important degree upon 
the measure of success Americans 
achieve in uniting all the racial strains 
into a single racial element—the Ameri- 
can—-with a single American aim, with 
a single American ideal. And Hawaii 
cannot afford to alienate the Japanese 
press by setting up against it a bar- 
rier of prejudice and undeserved suspi- 
cion when it can be used to mix the 
Japanese racial strain into American 


race. 
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INTERCHANGE OF NEWS A NECESSITY 


Editor Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


H. ALLEN 








YARIOUs suggestions have been made 

in recent years, and especially since 
the conclusion of the World War, for 
national press rates. One such sugges- 
+ 


tion which received considerable atten- 
tion has, I believe, been considered by 
the British government—that a uniform 
one-cent rate be established for press 


matter between any two points in the 
British dominions. I have read also that 
the French government has gonsidered a 
similar plan. 

Now obviously this plan is not based 
primarily on the expense of such a 
traffic service. It takes no account of 
distances to be covered, relays to be 
made, or other physical features. The 
plan is based primarily on a realization 
of the value of an empire-wide press 
service, a service which shall permit and 
encourage the transmission of a great 
volume of news at a low cost. It is 
based on a recognition of the need for 
giving to far-separated peoples a sense 
of their common interests and common 
destiny. 

No private business could set up such 
an arrangement, in which the charge to 
patron is based not at all on the cost 
of operation, and survive. But a gov- 
ernment which spends billions to build 
battleships which may never fire a shot, 
or drill armies that may never be called 
into the field, can subsidize the lines of 
communication, either government- or 
privately-owned, and make such a uni- 
form rate possible. 

A uniform press rate would immensely 
stimulate and simplify press traffic 
around the world. I think perhaps its 
greatest value would be to bring world- 
news to remote communities. Its value 
in getting the larger communities of 
North and South America, Europe, 
Asia, Australasia, and Africa into con- 
tact with each other would be scarcely 
less. 

I do not mean to suggest government 
control of the news in any form, except 
the physical features of the traffic. My 
thought is that the support and activities 
of the governments concerned would be 
confined to providing the facilities for 
transmission, and paying the bills—for 
assuredly, at the outset, there would be 
some deficits. 

Perhaps the single arbitrary control 
which the governments should exercise 
would be on the point of volume of 
news matter to be carried. Of course 
they could not be expected to turn their 
facilities over without limit. Within the 
limits, however, it should not be a mat- 
ter of government dictation what sort of 






matter was transmitted, except as ap 
already imposed by constitutional law, 
What I have just said on a uniform 
press rate must be considered with the 
second suggestion of greatly developing 
the use of government wireless. 
Establishment of press wireless; 
around the world, with the government 
providing traffic facilities, means: 
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First, agreement by the government; ps 
that they will do it. Secondly, the ere. . 
tion of wireless stations at many point Jo 
and the enlargement and strengthening oh, 
of other stations. Thirdly, the devel Ht 
ment of news exchange agreements an 9 Es 
contracts between existing news agen. ry - 
cies, and probably an international ney; §° 

a0 : Korean 
agency to supervise the great system, 
And the government service should  § 7 
so developed that the individual corre. 
spondent would be able to file his dis. 
patches without danger of being choked 
off or crowded out by the big agencies, 

Such a plan might seem Utopian wer 
it not for our experience in Hawaii with 
the use of the United States Navy radp HE 
system. By act of Congress, the facili. litt! 
ties of the navy wireless have been mak § He mal 
available to American newspapers ani § Kore 
news agencies, and the comparative; §% well 
short time this has been in operation ha § gllabar 
proved a boon to the local dailies. vowels 

Such a plan as is herewith suggestei #5 coms 
would not necessarily conflict with the mage ! 
legitimate business of commercial cabk §  tead 
and wireless systems. As international this re 
business grows, these are finding their § horea, 
facilities taxed in the straight comme. §2<hol: 
cial traffic. Some of them frankly d ff ie bas 
not want to handle press service. Orient. 

Nor do I propose any system to tear ed the : 
down the large news-gathering and dis Biyed 
tribution agencies whose development is § ® still. 
really among the wonders of the world Ow, 

With the increase in number of wire § lading 
less stations, and the steadily improving § ges \ 
service which the fertile invention ani Burial s 
the enthusiastic industry of wireless ex Mf iglish 








perts are developing, it will become mor 
and more easy to flash tens of thousants 
of words a day around the world. That 
opens to the newspaperman such a vist 
of possibilities that it seems indeed lik 
a dream. But a great part of that dream 
has already come true in this part of 
the Pacific. 


























JOURNALISM IN KOREA 


By I. YAMAGATA 


Editor Seoul Press 



















T is charged that the Japanese gov- 

ernment restricts the freedom of the 

press. This charge is true to a certain 
extent. 

No cities except such big cities as 
Seoul and Fusan were permitted to 
have more than one newspaper. In 
other words, one paper for one city was 
the rule. This policy was enforced by 
the government partly for political rea- 
sons and partly in consideration of the 
interest of the people at large. For 
some time’ after the annexation of 
Korea by Japan was carried out, there 
prevailed much political unrest, which 
induced the authorities to think it pru- 
dent and expedient to control the press. 

At the same time the authorities 
thought it beneficial to the people at 
large, not to permit the publication of 
too many newspapers, because when 
there are many newspapers published 
in a small place it is always the public 
that suffer much in consequence of the 
competition and struggles for existence 
between them. Keen canvassing for 
soliciting advertisements and subscrip- 
tions must be kept up so that they may 
live on and the result is that the gen- 
eral public are victimized. 

As a matter of fact, before annexation 
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Seoul had four or five Japanese and 
four Korean daily papers, all of whid 
were but poorly supported and had t 
live, so to speak, from hand to mouth 
The result was that not a few instance 
occurred in which the public wet 
made to lose. In view of this evil tk 
government put restriction on the nut 
ber of newspapers making one new 
paper for one city a general rule. This 
policy, as you will see, was taken wil 
the best of intentions, but I do m 
think it was a wise one. The goveft 
ment should have left the matter alom, 
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leaving the public to manage it by itsdij 
The government was too paternal atl 
this was resented by the public. 1 
government has since seen its error ® 
this respect. 

Two years ago, when the Gove 
ment-General of Korea, was refo 
and reorganized, one of the first thing 
the news authorities did was to perm 
the publication of three Korean and 
Japanese newspapers in Seoul. 

The Donga Ilpo, or Eastern 
Daily News, is the best paper 
the largest circulation in Korea, 
edited by some of Korea’s best ¢ 
cated young men. It is a great edu 
tional power and influential moulder 
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and a voice sufficiently developed to be 
heard by the governments of the nations 
of the Pacific whose ears are sometimes 
a bit deaf. 

Thus does the Pan-Pacific Union seek 
to co-operate with any and all agencies 
which attempt to make of the region of 


il 


all of our people shall be thoroughly 
saturated with the spirit which prompted 
Abram of old to say to his nephew Lot, 
when trouble was in prospect: 

“Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee, and between my 
herdmen and thy herdmen, fer we be 














the Pacific one wherein the minds of brethren.” 
By LORRIN A. THURSTON 
Proprietor Honolulu Advertiser 
‘DAN-PACIFICISM” as evidenced in and the Orient was cut off almost as 
and through the Pan-Pacific Un- completely as though’the respective coun- 
ion is the visible manifestation of a tries had been located in separate worlds. 
spirit—a sentiment; and that spirit— But there seems to have come into the 


that sentiment is, that friendliness begets 
friendliness—friendliness evolves co-op- 
eration, and co-operation results in pro- 
gress. 

The great distances between the 
shores of the Pacific, and, until re- 
cently, the scarcity of speedy steamers 





Somehow we always asseciate beauty and joy with Long Beach, California, but that 
in itself would never explain why Miss Aretta V. Watts, center, insisted upon taking 
pictures of everybody. and everything during the Press Congress of the World. 
Turning back the pages of time, however, we learn that she adds Elsberry, Missouri, 


James W. Brown, left, secretary-treasurer of the 


Congress, raising cane—sugar, and to his left shoulder only. At the moment snapped, 
the Honorable Mark Cohen, M. P., fifty years a New Zealand editor, was about to 
announce his as the leading nation of the Pacific—bar none. 


Korean public opinion, and though its daily papers are published. Most of 

S are B uterances occasionally displease the those metropolitan and provincial pa- 

aw. Japanese authorities, as outspoken and pers are rather poor stuff and their 

2 adical opinions of young men do older financial conditions are anything but 

al men, it is a great help to the govern- good. 

Oping Bent because through its columns the The Korean masses are still too ig- 

tae aathorities can sound and learn the de- norant and too poor to be able to sup- 

enenis jres and ideas of the Korean people, port any big papers, in running which 

5 8» that they may frame such a policy much capital is needed. Besides, 

a of administration as will please them education is rapidly spreading among 

e ents B nd promote their general interest. Korea’s rising generation and along 

. Journalism in Korea is still in its with the economic advance the people 

Points voung days of development. There are are steadily making today, there is no 

wd eee Seon, capital of the penin- doubt that the number of people read- 

ts and sala, three orean, three Japanese and ing newspapers will increase and cor- 
me English dailies, besides a number respondingly the position of the press 

rT af monthly magazines, Japanese and and of those engaged in it will be im- 

«Ss Bxorean. In the provinces about a dozen proved. 

stem, 
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= KOREA WANTS NEWS OF WHOLE PACIFIC 

a _ By D. S. KIM 

The Dong-A Daily, Seoul, Korea 
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y rado @ PHE average English reader knows per hour, and the press rolls almost 

facil. little of the Korean newspaper in three hours daily to turn out fifty thou- 

1 made § the making. 

rs ang @ Koreans use the Chinese characters 

-ativey 8 well as the alphabet or the phonetic 

ion has @ gllabary, which is composed of eleven 

es. ywels and fourteen consonants and 

zgestel Ms considered the simplest written lan- 

ith the @ mage in the world. Anybody can learn 

1 cabk 0 tead and write within a week. For 

ation! itis reason there is no illiteracy in 

g their @ Xorea, but a Korean journalist must be 

ymmer- @2sholar in Chinese classics which form 

Ikly do fh the basis of all written language in the 

e. Orient. The. English papers have pass- 

to ter ci the stage when the reading public en- 

nd dis Miyed a. long editorial, but in Korea it 

ment is @ Sstill.in demand. 

world iow, take the Dong-A Daily, the 

f wire @ Mading newspaper in Korea. It has four 

proving @ Mges with sixteen members on the edi- 

on ani @ rial staff, Which is too crowded for an 

ess ek lish paper of the same size. One 

1e mor Might criticize for the waste of labor, 

susanés Blut actually the writing is all done by 

|. That #land, and it must be carried out by a 

a vis: Mlgger force than an English paper. 2% % Part of ‘her home address. 

sed like @ lhe manuscript papers are ruled so as 

t dream $0 write one word in each square space 

part of #y which means the man in the compos- 
ig room may know how many words sand copies that reach every corner and 
o the line. nook of the country. - 

= The Korean language is like the The local news is gathered by re- 
thinese, read up and down and from porters who have been assigned to cer- 
ght to left, so the first page is really tain places and also by news agencies, 
the last of a four-page paper. It is a but the foreign news is supplied by the 
cided rule that each page has its Reuter and Kokusai, that tell very little 

___j§parate departments: The first page is about the news of the different races 
ditorial, by all means the most im- bordering the Pacific. 

ose ant wrtant; the second, telegrams, politics The Koreans want to know more 

f whid Bind commercial news; the third, the so- about the news concerning the Pacific. 

had to “al or city news, the written picture of In view of this fact the Dong-A Daily 

mouth Korean life; and the fourth page has has been rendering all possible assist- 

nstamtHiction and correspondence from all ance and publicity to the Pan-Pacific 

c wetiurners of the nation. Advertisements Union; the full report of the first edu- 

at @ at the foot of the first and last cational conference proceedings has 
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Mges. The third page is written en- 
‘rely in the Korean alphabet, and at- 
e. 4m@gracts more readers than the other con- 
en WilBervative pages. 

do MI The Dong-A Daily has a rotary press 


gover Bhat turns out twenty thousand copies 
r alont, 


2 news 


been published and the Dong-A Daily 
was represented at the first Pan-Pacific 
Press Conference. At the threshold of 
a new era, may we hope that we know 
each other better than ever before by 
the efforts of this conference. 
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THE PAN-PACIFIC’S WELCOME 


By Dr. FRANK F. BUNKER 


Executive Secretary Pan-Pacific Union 








a S the heritage of the Press Con- 
ng’ . : 

> permig 8tess of the World, you have or- 
and tw ized a permanent Pan-Pacific Press 


onference to undertake to bring the 
weeoples of the Pacific into closer and 


aa “peter relationships through making the 
heme’ for the transmission and _inter- 
est ep ange of information easier. | 

t eda W hile maintaining its contact with the 
ulder a SS Congress of the World you have 


arranged to place it under the fostering 
care of the Pan-Pacific Union. We 
gladly accept this foster child under 
the conditions which have been pro- 
posed and will give its nurture and 
growth our sympathetic and active as- 
sistance and we hope that two or three 
years hence when the second meeting of 
the Pacific is held that our child will be 
a lusty and vigorous one with lungs 


and the complete absence of cables and 
wireless, prevented communication be 
tween the countries bordering thereon; 
knowledge of what was transpiring 
across the ocean and intimate acquaint- 
ance between citizens of the Occident 


Pacific world—spontaneously—like unto 
a new creation—the feeling that the old 
policies of aloofness—of isolation—of 
“every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindermost,” are obsolete. 

Through the medium of the Pan- 
Pacific Union’s method of discussion 
across the table and “getting together” 
in friendly co-operation, the school lan- 
guage question which a year ago serious- 
ly threatened the peace of mind of this 
community with the possibility even of 
its affecting international relations has 
been amicably and satisfactorily settled. 

While all of the issues now pending 
between Pacific countries cannot be 
settled as easily or as promptly as was 
the school language question in Hawaii, 
the principles involved in the settle- 
ment of this question are equally applic- 
able to the larger and more serious is- 
sues now pending or which may here- 
after arise. 

The spirit of “Pan-Pacificism”’—that 
is, the spirit of settling differences by 
friendly face-to-face consultation and 
mutual co-operation, will not immedi- 
ately bring the millennium, but it offers 
a better and more hopeful method of 
settling international differences and 
preventing war than any other method 
yet proposed. 

“Friendly consultation and mutual 
co-operation” is a slogan worthy of the 
earnest and enthusiastic support of this 
organization. 

I trust, hope and believe that the 
Pan-Pacific press organization will be 
an added and potent influence in advanc- 
ing the beneficent objects of the Pan- 
Pacific Union. 








TRANS-PACIFIC NEWS COMMUNICATION 


By V. S. McCLATCHY 


Editor of the Sacramento Bee and a director of the Associated Press 








HE most important subject which 
can be offered for consideration of 
the Press Congress of the World at this 
time is reliable international news com- 
munication, Only through such com- 
munication can we dissipate ignorance, 
and prevent the misunderstandings 
which create suspicion and distrust, and 
serve as forerunners and causes of war. 
This subject is of more immediate 
importance than disarmament even, 
since no nation is justified in laying 
aside the weapons of defense upon 
which the nation’s life may depend, until 
assured by knowledge of sentiment and 
conditions in other couritries that weap- 
ons are no longer needed. 

The solution of the problem of trans 
Pacific news communication was adopt- 
ed by the American Congress over a 
year ago, and the plan has been in suc- 
cessful operation since. Today, the peo- 
ple of China, and Japan, and the Philip- 
pines, and Hawaii, and the United States, 
are finding their vision broadened and 
their misunderstandings disappearing, 


through the influence of an extended, 
uncensored daily news report. 

The work of the Press Congress of 
the World, and of the Pan-Pacific 
Union, may now be confined to insur- 
ing continuance of the facilities already 
established, and to inducing co-operation 
of other countries on the Pacific, so as 
to extend and broaden those facilities 
and secyre the greatest possible general 
benefit therefrom. 

With the example of a system of the 
kind successfully operating on the Pa- 
cific, it will be a question of time only 
when the balance of the world will in- 
sist on enjoying similar advantages. 

Congress passed in June, 1920, a reso- 
lution, authorizing the Navy Department 
to use its radio facilities for two years 
for news communication under certain 
conditions; that the Navy Department 
made a rate per word for news trans- 
mission across the Pacific. San Francis- 
co to Cavite (near Manila), of six cents 
per word, the lowest rate for long dis- 
tance transmission of independent news 
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reports in the world; that the Navy 
radio in this matter, acts practically as 
a common carrier, and that news reports 
thus transmitted, are not subject to gov- 
ernment control or censorship. 

News reports have been transmitted 

across the Pacific under that plan since 
January, 1920. At first, there were many 
difficulties, and shortcomings, but they 
have been gradually overcome. 
The Navy Department recently an- 
nounced that it is prepared to carry for 
the news associations daily east-bound 
reports, covering news of the Far East 
if delivered to it at Manila for trans- 
mission to San Francisco. Regular re- 
ports of this character have not yet 
been inaugurated, but doubtless will be 
commenced when arrangements for 
gathering news from the continent of 
Asia can be completed. 

The French Government has already 
entered into an arrangement under 
which it will use its large wireless sta- 
tion at Shanghai, co-operating with om 
Navy Department, in maintaining wire- 
less communication between the two con- 
tinents. The Navy Department is 
endeavoring to secure under this arrange- 
ment, a special news rate. The Ameri- 
can Federal Wireless Company is now 
constructing for China a number of high 
power stations, which, when completed, 
can be used in conjunction with our 
Navy system for international news com- 
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It is only necessary for Australia, 
New Zealand and other countries to 
adopt the policy inaugurated by the 


United States, and now working suc- 
cessfully to establish, as it were, wire- 
less canals for the carriage of inde- 
pendent news report boats, and make a 
connection with the canals already es- 
tablished, and there can be then, perfect 
interchange across the Pacific, among all 
its peoples, of uncensored and reliable 
news reports. 

The foundation of this ideal system 
rests, it will be seen, upon maintenance 
of open ways for uncensored news re- 
ports at a low word rate, and accessi- 
bility thereto for all responsibie news 
associations, or newspapers. 

That foundation is threatened at this 
time in the fact that Congress has thus 
far failed to renew the authorization for 
use of Navy radio facilities for news 
purposes, expiring in July, 1922. 

Should no action be taken by Con- 
gress, the present reports must cease in 
eight months, and we will revert at once 
to prior conditions, which made it im- 


practical for any adequate news ex- 
change between Asia and the United 
States of America. 


It would seem the proper plan there- 
fore, for the Congress of the 
World, and the Pan-Pacific Union, is to 
concentrate all their energies now on 
securing the maintenance of the pres- 


Press 











munication; and Japan has already ent system of communication by the 
officially indicated her willingness to co- United States, and the adoption of a 
operate in exchange of news reports by similar policy in co-operation by all 
wireless with the United States. other countries on the Pacific. 
By OSWALD MAYRAND 
Managing Editor La Presse, Montreal, Canada 
CANADA has a coast line of 7,000 in all the great cities of my country 


miles on the Pacific Ocean, so that 
my country is quite naturally interested in 
all questions concerning the Pan-Pacific 
Press Conference. The Canadian press 
at large is aware of the fact that the 
eyes of the whole world are actually 
drawn upon the Pacific’s problems and 
all the journalists of my country are 
anxious to contribute, as much as ‘pos- 
sible to the solution of such problems. 
If mutual understanding is to be 
sought by all nations who want to live 
in peace with their neighbors, the low- 
ering of the rates of fast communica- 
tions by land telegraph, cable and 
wireless seems especially desirable. 
The Canadian Press, Limited, which 
supplies nearly all the dailies with for- 
eign news as well as local news, is a 
co-operative organization of which most 
newspapers of the Dominion are mem- 
bers. She has reliable correspondents 


and her connection with the Associated 
States secure to 
our people a satisfactory service which, 

better. 
principle 
the 
which 


em- 


Press of the United 
urge to make 
Should not the co-operative 
which is at the very basis 
Canadian Press, Limited, and 
makes her service effective be 
bodied in the Pan-Pacific Union? 


however, we 


of 


Countries having common interests in 
the many problems concerning the ter- 


putting out news promptly and readily, 
or because the news gathered and pub- 
lished does not suit the taste of the read- 
ing public. 

We want improvement and progress, 
and we want to better these conditions. 
We are only hoping now that the cable 
rate, which the Press Congress of the 
World discussed energetically, will be 
reduced, so that the newspapers of 
China and of foreign countries can 
afford to send correspondents to do some 
real correspondence work between 
China and other countries. 

We are also hoping that an inter- 
national news agency properly managed 
and conducted with honest and straight- 
forward purposes, which the Pan-Pacific 
Press Congress is trying to realize, will 














countries, at least countries bordering og L 
the Pacific Ocean, can become better 
acquainted with one another and the 
news service between them can be better 
handled. 

These are the things that modem 
journalists in China are looking for from 
the Press Congress of the World, and 
particularly from the Pan-Pacific Pres 
Congress. 

We have only a handful of men in 
China who deserve to be called jour. 
nalists, and unless the journalists of the, 
world, particularly Pan-Pacific journal. 
its, are willing to help w2 can not expect 
to remedy the present journalistic con. 
ditions in China. 

Will the journalistic profession of the 
world and of the Pan-Pacific countries 
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be achieved in the near future, so that help us? » fell « 
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By J. E. DAVIDSON 
Managing Director of the Barrier Miner, Broken Hill, Australia, and First President 
the Australian Journalists’ Association 
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IGHT hundred and forty-five news- 
papers supply Australia’s five and a 
half millions of people with news and 
journalistic comment. Australian jour- 
nalism compares favorably with that in 
any part of the globe. From the edi- 
torial and commercial points of view, 
the bulk of the newspapers are ably con- 
ducted. In a social system in which the 
newspaper must necessarily be a com- 
mercial success in order to live, they 
maintain the highest ideals. 

The great handicap under which the 
Australian newspapers suffer is the cost 
of obtaining the world’s big news. The 
bulk of this news is cabled from Lon- 
don, England, and in comparison with 
the cable charges to other countries, the 
rate per word is high. Two cable lines 
touch Australia—the Eastern Extension 
and the Pacific cables. The news 
transmitted through those lines, but the 
heavy cost is a drain on the resources 
of the newspapers. 

The whole of the Australian press is 
dependent on three cable news organiza- 
tions. One of these is controlled by the 
morning newspapers of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, formed into an association for 
that purpose. This association uses its 
own service, and also sells it to the 
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Kyo ne 

n four 

tions are at present working together os 
. { 

under an agreement. They consist of e 
a service controlled by one evening pa FF in¢ 





dents 
more 

mer two 

news 





per in Sydney and another in Melbourne, 
and of the Reuters’ Service. These ser- 
vices are sold to other newspapers 
throughout Australia on a contributory 












basis which gives the contributors m §*™?* 
voice in the management. fier art 

The need for a national Australian gle Pr 
daily newspaper is crying aloud for # 
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recognition. The great dailies of th 
large cities are all parochial. Even the 
greatest of them—and they includ # 
newspapers that would bear comparison 
with the world’s best—give surprisingly 
little space to Australian affairs outside 
the State in which they are published 

That opportunity will not be left u- 
seized forever; for though it would 
take large capital to initiate a new daily 
newspaper on national lines, with a na 

















tional policy, and published simultane FP ‘ 
ously in each of the six States, such/a uch h 
paper would really have no opposition JF "4" 


in its own wide sphere. 

Three-fifths of the population would 
be reached by such a paper before break 
fast every morning. Well and patrioti- 
cally conducted, such a journal would 










ritories confined by the Pacific Ocean 
should pull together and give their full 
co-operation for the good of the com- 
mon welfare. 

The Canadian press realizes that the 
Pan-Pacific Union is a peaceful organi- 
zation seeking to settle harmoniously all 
divergencies of opinion among inter- 
ested parties and she rallies to you. 
She is willing to take a glorious share 
in your enlightening mission. 








CHINA PRESS NEEDS HELPING HAND 


By K. P. WONG 


Associate Editcr Shun Pao, Shanghai 








EWSPAPERS 
fully developed. 


have not yet 


rather difficult. 


of unexhaustible inspiration. 


Only a few years ago people of the 
country looked upon journalism not as 
a useful profession or a profession of 
But today there is a 
group of people who have recognized 
the importance of journalistic work in 


public service. 





been 
Neither the news 
releasers nor the news readers fully un- 
derstand the value of good news service, 
and hence the task of news gathering is 
However, as the news 
field in China is so rich and practically 
unexplored, a conscientious and adven- 
turous journalist will find his work in 
China of unsurpassed fascination and 


China and have resolved to devote their 
lives to serving the public with their 
pens; and quite a number of them can 
be considered as real, genuine, faithful 
journalists—journalists who choose their 
profession because of the value, interest 
and fascination of the work itself, and 
not simply as a means to achieve a cer- 
tain selfish aim for themselves or for 
somebody else. 

In spite of the fact that we have quite 
a number of real journalists in China, 
the news service in the country today as 
a whole has not been proved satisfac- 
tory or efficient. This is either because 
the news releasers would not give 
enough co-operation and assistance in 


indeed be a power in the land, anda 
power for great good. Perhaps such? 
paper will soon appear. Until it does 
it cannot be said that the Australian 
press has attained its majority. 





other morning papers in the capital 
cities, and to one or two evening papers 
in the capital cities. 

The other two cable news organiza- 
















BETTER PAN-PACIFIC CABLE NEWS SERVICE 
NEEDED 


By T. PETRIE 


China Morning Post, 






Editor, South Hongkong 

















“YELL them we want a broader, big- 

ger, brighter and better cable news 
service.” That was the last injunction 
I received on leaving Hongkong to at- 
tend this conference. 

Hitherto the position has not been sat- 
isfactory. Hongkong is tied to Reuter, 
Manila to the Associated Press, Tokyo 
to Kokusai. No agency treads on the 
ground of another, and costs are far too 
high for the development of individual 
enterprise. Shanghai, on the other hand, 
is a dumping ground for many services. 
Reuter is the chief ingredient of a con- 
fused mass of intelligence landed there, 
but the lump is leavened by smatterings 
of American and French -wireless, and 
supplemented by liberal doses of Rus- 
sian and German information of doubt- 
ful origin and authenticity. It is not an 
ideal dish, but. in such a mixed com- 
munity, it probably meets with more 


acceptance than any single agency set 
vice could possibly command. 

What we should aim at is the idea 
dish. 

Not one of these big news agencies 
deals, except in the “scrappiest” fashion, 
with the news which most concerns ask 
the news of the countries bordering the 
Pacific. They tell us of happenings, 
mainly political, in London, Paris, Wash 
ington, but seldom do they give enlight 
enment as to what is transpiring in thos 
vast territories which border the Pacifi¢ 
the peoples of which comprise one-third 
of the population of the globe. They 
tell us little or nothing about our im 
mediate neighbors, and it follows that 
such news as we get, presented as it i 
in different ways in different countries 
is not conducive to good understanding. 
Errors creep in, even falsehoods, and 

(Continued on page 41) 
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BLE CONGESTION AT GUAM DELAYS 
NEWS SENT TO JAPAN 





yo Papers Can’t Take Navy Radio from Honolulu Direct Under 
Contract With A. R. C. and Cable from Guam 
is Inadequate for Heavy Filing 
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id the 
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d, and 
Press 
len in 
jour. ; 
of the MOKYO (by mail).—The 
urnal. | States government’s plan for reliev- 
expect J congestion of trans-Pacific news 
¢ con Memunications, by opening the navy 
» for news transmission at a low 
of the served its purpose well until the 
ntries when it was most needed—and 
fell down in an extremely embar- 
sng manner. During the opening 
sof the Washington conference, when 
far East was clamoring for word 
the new “world’s capital,’ news 
sages filed in Washington for trans- 
lent sion by navy radio were delivered in 
kyo newspaper offices all the way 
nfour to six days later. In spite of 
>gether parent perfection of arrangements 
sist of Mee beforehand to prevent such a cal- 
ing pa- ty, including instructions for corres- 
bourne dents to file their messages by two 
se ser. memore different routes, it became plain 
spapers two days of futile efforts to get 
ibutory Me Bes through that the Navy radio 
ors mo impossible as a news carrier unless 
wer arrangements could be made. 
stralian ime principal Japanese newspapers had 
id for correspondents on the scene in 
of the shington and their news dispatches 
ven the gpg the Japanese viewpoint of the par- 
include fp beS2N Coming back promptly. The 
parison (eenican press in the Far East (more 
risingly msive and influential than is gener- 
outside M7 known in America) also had its 
lished. eel representatives in Washington 
eft un et had made itself dependent for their 
would Mpmtches on the navy radio. For the 
w daily Me few days they. were entirely de- 
h a ne Meeed of this source of direct infor- 
iultane quon and certain Japanese newspapers 
such/a el had made arrangements to pub- 
rosition JP translations of the same dispatches 
ied only those written by Japanese. 
we Expense Was TERRIFIC 
de Determined to have direct news of the 
woul ference at any cost, the Japan Ad- 
and a Emer the principal American news- 
such 2 ee 2 the Empire, cabled instructions 
it does #8 correspondents to use the _sub- 
stralian mme cable and the facilities of the 
aio Corporation of America. The 


sequent expense was terrific, for the 
of the special dispatches were long, 
there was no other means for de- 

ting the news at the home office 
it was still news. 

Other English-language papers in the 

nt were forced to follow suit or 
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- (pean news-gathering organizations. 
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. The Associated Press and United 

: e85 sendi aratively smal 

1e idea are sending comparatively small 


tions of the news that is being print- 
bere. Most of it comes from Euro- 













agencies ; : nes from Eur 

fashion Mu a8e"cies, equipped for facilities for 
rns ask Meemssion via Europe and given pre- 
‘ing the ere’ Over the government wires of 
penings, lain countries. Consequently, it is 
, Wash "trom the European standpoint 


reflects the sentiment of the con- 
ent 


facilities for rapid and economical 


enlight- 
in those 
Pacific, 


ne-third F'™1ssion of news to the Far East 

They American agencies and newspapers 
our im limited enough when the navy ra- 
ws that §.¥8s able to supply Hawaii, the Phil- 


ime Islands, Japan and China with 
ly services. Use of that method for 
ding long messages is by no means 
Mexpensive proposition, although the 
Mession seems to exist in some quar- 
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By JOHN R. MORRIS 


Far Eastern Editor, Epiror & PusLisHer 


United ters that it permits trans-Pacific com- 


munication at 6 cents a word. Six cents 
is the government's rate for transmis- 
sion by radio from San Francisco to 
Guam, and that is just a little more 
than one-fourth of the total rate per 
word. From Washington it costs three 
cents 2 word to deliver a message in 
San Francisco and the final stage from 
Guam to Tokyo by submarine cable is 
made at a 12-cent rate. A charge made 
at Guam for carrying the message by 
automobile eleven miles across the is- 
land to the submarine cable station helps 
make the total rate between twenty-one 
and twenty-one and one-half cents a 
word. 

Deprived of the practical use of the 
Navy radio because of long delays, pub- 
lishers here who resorted to the Radio 
Corporation paid a press rate of 34 cents 
a word or, by submarine cable, 38 cents. 
Some filed their special dispatches by 
both routes to insure delivery at the 
earliest possible moment and paid sev- 
enty-two cents a word. If these papers 
receive only 200 words daily, filed in 
duplicate, the cost is almost $9,000, gold, 
a month. 


“Beats” at $3.24 Per Worp 

Even before the heavy traffic inci- 
dental to the armaments conference be- 
gan to hinder news transmission, the 
Navy radio was not a safe means for 
sending quick dispatches, and “beats” 
from the Orient are scored by cable at 
an urgent rate of $3.24 a word, gold, or 
triple the regular commercial word rate. 

A more complicated situation with re- 
gard to the navy radio prevails between 
the United States and China than be- 
tween the United States and Japan. The 
American legation at Peking has the use 
and control of the government’s radio 
station there, but there has been a mis- 
understanding about the legation’s in- 
structions from Washington and even if 
the station was not fully occupied with 
official business it is doubtful whether 
conditions affecting the press would be 
improved until the State Department 
took further action. 

The unfortunate situation has arisen 
not through any fault of the navy offi- 


cers and their staffs in charge of the 
stations. Ever since the ruling permit- 
ting use of the radio went into effect in 
July, 1920, they have shown the keenest 
desire to co-operate with the newspapers 
and news agencies to make their re- 
ports both rapid and accurate. The sys- 
tem soon would have been expanded to 
cover all the Far East. But official busi- 
ness is taxing the facilities of their sta- 
tions to the utmost and even some offi- 
cial messages are being seriously de- 
layed. The navy officers’ orders are to 
handle government business first and 
then accommodate the press. 

At this critical time, when the import- 
ance of keeping direct news channels 
from the United States open is greater 
than ever before, American newspapers 
here are unable to get a word except at 
rates which mean the greatest hardship. 
As were their competitors, American 
agencies serving both the foreign and 
vernacular press of Japan and China 
were prepared to send large amounts of 
news connected with the conference. 
Some of the American papers have their 
own special correspondents in Wash- 
ington to wire their own interpretative 
dispatches. That these plans have fallen 
through, to the possible detriment of the 
United States, is the fault of the short- 
sightedness of the United States gov- 
ernment in failing to make more ade- 
quate provision for economical news 
transmission. That would have been a 
profitable national investment, and the 


cost of additional necessary facilities 
would have been slight. 
It would have been preferable to 


measures taken by other governments 
in that it would by no means have 
amounted to subsidizing the newspapers. 
It would, however, have insured the 
clearest and fairest presentation of 
America’s case before the people of Japan 
and China. In the interests of future 
world peace and international harmony 
we must realize that such precaution is 
altogether as necessary a part of our 
policy as the scrapping of battle-ships. 


EprrortaL Nore—Mr. Morris’ dispatch 
with respect to the failure of Japan to 
receive satisfactory mews service by 
Navy radio during the first week of the 
Arms Limitation Conference was im- 
mediately communicated to Messrs. Mc- 
Clatchy, Ford and Brown, representing 
the Press Congress and the Pan-Pacific 
Conference, which has been active in 
Washington focusing attention of Gov- 
ernment officials, members of Congress, 
and arms delegates and correspondents 
on trans-Pacific communications, with 
the result that the following statement 
of facts is submitted for information of 





COMPOSITORS ONLY BOOK AND JOB EMPLOYES 
TO ESCAPE CUT IN NEW YORK 





With adjustment of the job press- 
men and feeders’ scale last 
week, all labor disputes in the New 
York book and job printing indus- 
try have been settled. All crafts, with 


from the October, 1920, scale rang- 
ing from 13.7 per cent for the cylinder 
pressmen to 18.7 per cent for the job 
feeders. The Typographical Union’s 
scale remains at the October, -1920, 


the exception of Typographical Union figure. A summary of wage reduc- 
No. 6, are receiving lower wages than tions in the book and job branch 
they were a year ago, the reductions follows: 
Scale Scale Scale Decrease Decrease 
Oct. 1 Apr. 1 Dec. from from 
1920 1921 192 Apr. 1, 1921_ Oct. 1, 1920 
N. Y. Printing Pressmen’s 
RE ME Sates os $51.00 $46.00 $44.00 $2.00—4.3%  $7.00—13.7% 
Paper Cutters’ Union No. 119 45.50 40.00 38.00 2.00—5 % 7.50—16.4% 
Sheet Straighteners Union 
PaO. BI,  dadeeccdcedigas 40.00 35.00 33.00 2.00—5.7% 7.00—i7.5% 
Typographical Union -No. 6.. 50.00 50.00 SG 0 wusudesace. | sqceusanans 
Bindery Women No. 43...... 30.00 26.00 24.50 1.50—5.7% 5.50-—18.3% 
Mailers’ Union No. 6...... 40.00 37.00 33.00 4.00--10.8% 7.00—17.5% 
Press Feeders and Assistants’ 
Union No. 23........0+. 43.00 37.50 36.50 1.00—6.6% 6.50—15.1% 
Job Pressmen and Feeders No. 1 
POGGMGD cccocvccaveccete 44.00 38.50 36.00 2.50—6.4% 8.00—18 % 
re or eres 32.00 28.00 26.00 2.00—7.1% 6.00—18.7% 
Paper Handlers Union No. 1.. 38.00 33.00 31.00 2.00—6 % 7.00—18.4% 
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the readers of Epiror & PusLisHEeR by 
V. S. McClatchy of the Sacramento 
Bee, undoubtedly one of the best in- 
formed men on this subject in the 
United States: 

“The Navy radio service from San 
Francisco to Honolulu is now satisfac- 
tory and adequate for any ordinary con- 
ditions. . In October, during the sessions 
of the Press Congress of the World, 
Honolulu received from San. Francisco 
by Navy radio 8,000 words a day of 
world news in addition to the official 
and commercial wordage handled. The 
news came in as good shape as though 
transmitted over land telegraph lines and 
was generally commended in _ conse- 
quence. 

“The facilities for receiving the same 
reports in Japan are not as good for sev- 
eral reasons. 

“First—Japan may not receive news 
direct from Honolulu by American 
Navy radio, because of the provisions 
of Public Resolution No. 48, which pro- 
vides that the Navy may not parallel 
existing private commercial radio. 

“Second—Japan has made a contract 
with the American Radio Corporation 
which forbids and which limits such 
communications to the line established 
by that corporation and at the rates 
fixed by that corporation. The Japan- 
ese newspapers in Tokyo and Honolulu 
are paying 2614 cents a word for news 
transmitted between the two points by 
the Radio Corporation, while the Japan- 
ese newspapers of Honolulu receive news 
from San Francisco at 13 cents a word 
and Manila newspapers have a rate of 
6 cents per word from San Francisco. 

“In consequence, Japan receives the 
Associated Press report wirelessed by 
the Navy from San Francisco through a 
cable relay from Guam where it is 
dropped at the Navy wireless stations. 
That station is not yet fully equipped 
with necessary machinery for receipt of 
a big report but will be so equipped per- 
haps before the end of next month. The 
Japanese cable between Guam and Tokyo 
is entirely inadequate for handling much 
news matter. 

“As a result of these conditions Japan 
was forced to take the Navy wireless 
report at Peking where it was received 
from Cavite, Philippines, telegraph it to 
Shanghai and thence cabled from Shang- 
hai to Tokyo. : 

“An additional difficulty lay in the at- 
tempt of the Navy to send to the Far 
East on the first day of the Conference 
5,000 words covering the speeches of 
President Harding and _ Secretary 
Hughes and the inability of Guam to 
handle this matter in addition to other 
wordage. The result was a congestion 
which was felt for many days. Hono- 
lulu had no trouble of this kind. 

“Guam and Manila should have 
equally as good news service as Hono- 
lulu when the new Navy equipment is 
installed and operating; and Japan can 
have equally good news service when 
she induces the Radio Corporation to 
permit her to receive the Navy wireless 
news report direct.” 


Prices Cut in St. Marys, Ohio 

The St. Marys (Ohio) Evening Led- 
ger has reduced subscription prices, 
effective December 1, from $4 (mail) 
and $5.50 (carrier) to $3 (mail) and 
$4.80 (carrier). During December, the 
newspaper is also offering an extra 
rronth’s subscription free for subscribers 
who pay the full year’s subscription in 
advance. as 


Legion Weekly in Newark 


The American Legion in Newark, 


N. Y., is publishing a newspaper con- 
taining advertising and news of Legion 
activities. The newspaper contains eight 
pages each week. 
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NEWSPAPERS REFUSING ROUTE LISTS 
TO MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS 





Manufacturers Who Use No Newspaper Space Apply to Several 
Publishers for Service Helps—Solving “Insertion Proof” 
Question on Classified Advertising 





By RALPH PERRY 


ERE’S a new one which the busy 
executive of newspapers run into 
now and then, along the old line of dis- 
cussion as to what constitutes “service” 
for an advertiser. In this case, how- 
ever, it is service for a non-advertiser. 
Executives all over the country have 
reported to headquarters from time to 
time that manufacturers advertising ex- 
clusively in magazines frequently re- 
quest that they be furnished with route 
lists prepared for advertisers in the 
newspaper. 

One representative of an advertiser in 
the national magazine field called on a 
member of N.A.N.E. recently and made 
such a request. He was quite surprised 
when he was turned down, and advised 
that he could have a copy of the route 
list he wanted—on payment of a cer- 
tain sum. This paper has consistently 
refused to give out these route lists ex- 
cept to bona fide advertisers in its pub- 
lication, stating that it is part of its 
merchandising service available only to 
advertisers. 

It would appear from this that some 
national magazine advertisers feel that 
while they use magazine space and pay 
for it, too, newspapers in various com- 
munities should furnish them gratis 
with local route lists. This is a vicious 
practice in the opinion of many 
N.A.N.E. members, who urge that all 
newspapers follow the precedent set by 
this publisher in refusing such service 
except to its advertisers. 

* * + 


INIATURE reproductions of the 

N.A.N.E. Standard of Merchandis- 
ing Practice for Newspapers, measuring 
about 5 by 6 inches and printed on 
light-weight paper have been prepared 
at headquarters and are ready for dis- 
tribution. They are designed to take the 
place of the larger copy of the Standard 
printed on cardboard and can be folded 
to go into ordinary envelopes. 

Many members of the association are 
printing them in quantities and enclos- 
ing them in all correspondence with 
agencies and advertisers, thereby re- 
freshing their memories as to what, in 
the opinion of N.A.N.E., constitutes le- 
gitimate service. 

o* * - 

HE extent that a newspaper should 

co-operate with an advertising 
agency in sending out “proof of inser- 
tion” of classified advertising is being 
considered at N.A.N.E. headquarters, 
and a tangle which has been confronting 
newspaper executives for many months 
appears to be nearing a solution. 

In the good old days of cheap paper, 
and inflated circulations, it naturally be- 
hooved a publisher to show as big a 
press run as possible. Now, under the 
natural order of things, newspapers 
must eliminate the promiscuous distri- 
bution of papers, and one big leak has 
been discovered in the furnishng of 
checking copies for classified advertis- 
ing. 

Some newspapers send complete pa- 
pers to both agency and advertiser; 
others send tear sheets to both, some 
send the marked copy to the advertiser 
alone and some to the agency alone. 
Some, it is reported, sent only a state- 
ment to the effect that the copy had been 
run. The only paper which seems to 
be surviving the storm of protest is the 





ME. PERRY conducts in Eprtor & 

PuspLisHer each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives, of which he 
is secretary) a round table discussion 
on matters of inter-relation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 
pressed and contributions should be sent 
to the office of the president of the 
N.A.N.E., Star-Telegram, Ft. Worth, Tex. 











fellow who sends full Copies to both 
advertiser and agency, and he in turn, is 
experiencing troubles from other sources. 

Tear sheets, in all probability, are 
used generally for furnishing proof of 
insertion, but the burden on the publish- 
er of sending to both advertiser and 
agency, is a heavy one, particularly for 
a paper which figures its classified in 
sections and pages rather than in col- 
umns. Outside of the labor involved 
in checking and the duplication, the ad- 
dressing, etc., most publishers are of the 
opinion that sending of proof of inser- 
tion to both advertiser and agency is 
unnecessary and should be eliminated. 

From the information available at 
headquarters, the practice of one large 
daily and Sunday newspaper of sending 
proof of insertion to the agency only 
seems to have solved the problem. This 
newspaper refuses to send a checking 
copy to the advertiser except when it is 
understood that the copy is paid for. 
This places the burden of proof of in- 
sertion squarely up to the agency, and 
eliminates any question on the part of 
the newspaper as to who receives the 
checking copy. 

This system, according to this pub- 
lisher, is working out satisfactorily. 
Headquarters is interested in learning 
how this problem is being worked out 
by other newspapers, and information is 
sought for the files of the association. 

* * * 


p you ever hear of running an 

eight -and-a-half, ten-and-a-half, 
twelve-and-a-half or a fourteen-and-a- 
half page newspaper? I have seen many 
times when we lacked half a page of 
news or advertising to make an eight to 
fourteen-page paper, and it took a lot of 


digging and scraping around to fill up. 

The Pittsburg (Kan.) Headlight is 
issuing as times demand an eight-and- 
a-half, ten-and-a-half, twelve-and-a- 
half and a fourteen-and-a-half page pa- 
per. When there is enough material for 
an eight-page issue, but not enough for 
a ten, the paper runs eight-and-a-half 
pages, etc. 

This is accomplished by adding a 
three-column fly leaf, which can be run 
in any part of the paper, adding six 
columns. Regular 34-inch paper is 
used, except for the fly leaf, which runs 
on 24-inch. The paper is eight columns 
12 ems. Four or five columns could be 
made the same as three by using longer 
rolls. 

The Headlight claims the advantage 
is two-fold, as far as the cash register 
is concerned, because it saves white pa- 
per and time in making up, and two- 
fold as far as news and advertising is 
concerned, as it allows the Headlight 
to take care of six columns of news 
that must go in on that particular day, 
gives more advertising space and still 
maintains the stipulated percentage. 

There is no change in making up the 
paper. On the fly leaf pages three col- 
umns are made up, the other five being 
blocked out. The mats are made in the 
usual way, except that the five columns 
are backed up to lower the plate. The 
entire form is cast as with regular 
pages. 

N.A.N.E. members interested in this 
can get full particulars from Hoyt F. 
Boylan, advertising manager of the 
Headlight. I have a copy of the pa- 
per before me. You'll have to see it to 
appreciate the stunt. 

* *« * 


“TH ERE is one problem that is always 

confronting the man responsible for 
local advertising where a newspaper 
makes contracts for a number of in- 
sertions or optional space for advertis- 
ing,” writes an N.A.N.E. member, who 
is delighted with the thought that one 
part of the Milwaukee session will be 
devoted to the problem of local display 
advertising. 

“Most advertisers,” writes this mem- 
ber, “do not keep a check of their ad- 
vertising to conform with the contract 
made. Most newspapers neglect the same 
proposition. But along about the elev- 
enth hour of the contract year, some 
newspapers do check up and they find 
that a man on a 25,000-line contract has 
run only 18,000 lines. They then notify 
him that it will be necessary to insert the 
difference of seven thousand lines with- 
in thirty days or suffer the consequence 








THE CASE OF THE DAILY PAPER 








“TINHE function of advertising today 

is to sell goods,” writes one of the 
most active N.A.N.E. members, whose 
paper is of Canadian circulation en- 
tirely, “and this function is to speed up 
turnover, to move the goods which have 
backed up on the shelves of the retail 
merchant and in the wholesale houses 
and factories of the country. 

“The object of all advertising is to 
influence thought, because thought gov- 
erns action. Action, favorable action, 
towards the article or the service is the 
object of advertising. 

“The four exclusive characteristics of 
daily newspaper advertising are: 

“Flexibility ; 

“Tie-up with local retail outlets ; 

“Low cost, comprehensive circulation. 

“Daily newspaper advertising meets 
different conditions in any part of the 
country at any time. It can be pub- 
lished almost without notice anywhere. 
It reaches the people instantly. It 


comes before them fresh every day. It 
covers practically every potential buyer 
in the country. Its cost is low. It en- 
ters the home in the medium from which 
the family learns the news of the day, 
finds entertainment and instruction, and 
receives its daily analysis of, and com- 
ment upon, the news—the medium which 
largely guides the thought and moulds 
the opinion of the family. It is received 
with a welcome, read with care, and 
treated with the same confidence and re- 
spect that is accorded the news, features 
and editorials of the family newspaper. 

“The war made the people steady and 
careful readers of daily newspapers. It 
emphasized the value of the daily news- 
paper in the home. It enlarged the cir- 
culations of the daily papers, and the 
worthy ones have retained their circu- 
lation increases. The war gave the 
daily newspapers their greatest adver- 
tisement. Daily newspaper advertisers 
are getting the benefit today.” 











of a short rate. In the great majority 0 
cases this is impossible. 

“Then the newspaper has either te 
send the short rate bill to the advertise 
or charge it off, which is the same thj 
as cutting rates. There is nothing int 
local display work that creates as har 
feeling for a newspaper as a short rat 
bill. The advertiser always blames ¢ 
newspaper for not notifying him in ag 
vance. He feels that the payment of 
short rate bill is something for which } 
thought he had already paid. So the 
lution of this proposition would intere 
every newspaper man engaged in loc 
display work, whether the circulation g 
his paper is 3,000 or 300,000. The sam 
principle applies in all cases.” 

The above writer evolved a plan 
eliminate this condition, and he will prot 
ably be invited by the chairman of th 
committee on local display advertisis 
to submit his plan at the Milwaukee cog 
vention. It is a question which ha 
bothered many papers, and the solutic 
should be of interest to every member oj 
N.A.N.E. 
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“FT don’t know how we are going 

get it,” writes the advertising direg 
tor of one of the largest papers in th 
country, “but it seems to me the N. 
N.E. ought to conduct a campaign wit 
advertising agents and Advertisers, j 
the effort to get them to conform with 
very moderate set of principles ; to elimi 
nate the abuses which are multiplyi 
in the shape of unheard of demands y 








on us for almost unlimited co- 
eration. 
“For example, we _ should kno 





whether or not the agent sending out t! 
request has the particular account, a 
if not, if he is using the newspapers 

get the account away from a competi 
agent, or whether he is calling on 

for co-operation in helping him land o 
create one. 

“Next, I believe that it is highly in 
portant that we should know whethe 
this request for investigation or info 
mation is going to our newspapers e& 
clusively or to another paper in the sam 
town. If it is going to one paper é 
clusively we ought to know then whethé 
or not we will get the advertising (e& 
clusively) when, and if it comes throug 
Finally, I think there should be mo 
frankness as to whether or not advertis 
ing is in immediate prospect or whetht 
the request is largely in the natw 
of a desire for general information.” 

It is the opinion of this writer th 
these facts could be presented to adve 
tising agents in a way to make then 
realize that compliance with the sw 
gestion back of them would be a hel 
to them. It is only a question of tim 
when newspapers must draw in thei 
horns on the amount of co-operationt 
are giving if abuses continue and i 
crease. 


























































Receiver for Bellefontaine Paper 


P. C. Martin, editor of the Belle Cer 
ter (Ohio) Herald Voice, has 
named receiver for the Bellefontait 
(Ohio) Index-Republican by Juég 
Hoover of Bellefontaine. The receivé 
immediately took charge of the Indem 
Republican, which is said to have li 
bilities of approximately $15,000. Min 
ority stockholders in the company fil 
the application for appointment of 
receiver. They declared in their petiti 
that unless some action was taken m 
mediately, the company was in dangé 
of insolvency. 


































Norristown Herald Joins A. N. P. 

The Norristown (Pa.) Herald ha 
been elected to active membership int 
production costs and heavy overhead b 
the A.N.P.A. 
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STATISTICS WILL LESSEN “OFF YEARS” 


ADVERTISING 





Conditions Now Govern Too Greatly, With Not Enough Attention 
to Study of Factors Which Form Basis 
of Increased Lineage 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, National Association of 


WELL known publisher discussing 
classified advertising and classified 
advertising managers recently said: 

“The primary object of all classified 
advertising managers should be to pro- 
duce a net profit each year greater than 
that of the year preceding. Many of the 
successes of classified managers are due 
to something beyond their power of 
control, such as a real estate boom, or 
a favorable employment situation, or 
simply a ‘good year.’ And they lay their 
failures to opposite reactions or to an 
‘off year.’ In other words, it seeins that 
conditions govern too greatly, and not 
enough attention is paid to a compre- 
hensive study of the factors which form 
the basis of greater classified lineage. 

“To paraphrase a well known saying, 
‘Classified advertising is what we make 
it. However, to sell intelligently, you 
must have the use of well-thought-out 
and fundamental data, It seems to me 
that you can eliminate a great many of 
those ‘off-years’ by a little deeper and a 
little more systematic thinking about the 
business in all its relations, for the more 
you think about it, the more opportuni- 
ties you discover for improvement and 
magnification. Improved methods ap- 
plied intelligently and scientifically are 
just as essential in making the most out 
of classified as they are in any other line 
of business. 

“In my opinion, a concrete and solid 
foundation for intelligent classified pro- 
motion is accurate statistics. A system 
of accurately compiled statistics supple- 
mented by a series of graphic charts 
showing yearly, monthly, and weekly 
fluctuations of various important classi- 
fications should be exceedingly helpful, 
if studied. 

“The percentage of classified carried 
by a paper as compared with its com- 
petitors in the same town, reckoned as 
to the number of ads or on the basis of 
lineage, and made preferably in graphic 
form for the sake of clearness and ease 
of interpretation should be invaluable, if 
used. 

“The compilation of all these items 
takes some time, and I have no doubt 
that some classified managers will ask, 
‘What good will these statistics do me? 
Why should I waste my valuable time 
on them when there is so much more 
to be gained by attending strictly to the 
sales end of the business?’ 


i 


The answer is that accurate and com- 
prehensive statistics and greater sales 
volume are inseparable. Of course, all 
records are worthless unless properly 
interpreted and unless approprite action 
is taken; and appropriate action can be 


taken only when there is something 
definite to base the action upon. We 
must know when, where, and how to 


sell most effectively, and statistical rec- 
ords are without doubt the best means 
of determining this. It has been well 
stated that classified advertising, when 
rightly promoted, can be made to pro- 
duce as much net revenue for each col- 
umn of space as does display advertising. 
But right promotion must be based upon 
accurate knowledge, and the latter is a 
result not only of close observation but 
also of careful analysis. 


“What better method of observing and 
analyzing than by the use of accurate 


Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers. 


statistics and graphic charts After all 
it simmers down to the question as to 
whether we wish to grope in the dark, 
striking here and there, trusting to luck 
that business may come our way, or 
whether we wish to see the light, know- 
ing that when we strike we are hitting 
the mark, and business is bound to come 
our way a result of intelligent ap- 
plication. 


as 


“There is such a thing as an ideally 
balanced volume of classified in relation 
to the city in which the paper is pub- 
lished. Accurate statistics indicate in 
what direction energy can be applied to 
yield the best results per pound pressure. 
It is possible to navigate a ship across 
the Atlantic by ‘dead reckoning,’ never 
taking a sight at the sun, but its course 
will be circuitous and the coal consump- 
tion wasteful. The captain who corrects 
his course by daily use of the sextant 
travels in a straight line and saves time. 
The same applies to classified managers. 
The man who keeps accurate statistics 
achieves more at lower sales expense.” 


TRIBUNE WINS JUDGMENT 


City Files Amended Declaration, 
Tribune Demurs—Hearing in March 
Cuicaco, Dec. 13.—Judgment was en- 

tered yesterday for the Tribune in the 

city’s libel suit for $10,000,000 which 
has been smouldering for more than four 
years but which has come to the front 
again through the preliminary hearings 
just concluded. Chester A. Cleveland, 
for the city, filed an amended declara- 
tion of 11 counts to which the Tribune 
attorneys filed a demurrer. The counts 
in the city’s declaration consist of arti- 
cles and editorials published as far back 
as September, 1917, when the “People’s 

Council for Democracy and Terms of 

Peace” met in Chicago. This organiza- 

tion had been barred from North Dako- 

ta, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Utah and the 

District of Columbia. 

It was declared in a public statement 
the then Governor Frank Lowden, 

that the meeting had been called, in his 

opinion, “really to obstruct the govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war and 
was calculated to produce disorder and 


by 
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We are gaining new friends and 
customers daily with our 


“Flexideal” 
Dry Mats 


Our large warehouse stock as- 
sures you prompt shipments and 
a constant supply. 


W. B. Wheeler Corp. 


Sole U. S. and Canadian Distributors 
6 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 
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rioting in Illinois.” He, therefore, for- 
bade the meeting. 

The Tribune states that the organiza- 
tion abandoned its meeting and that the 
plaintiff, as mayor of Chicago, instruct- 
ed the chief of police to disregard the 
order of the governor and caused a per- 
mit to be issued authorizing the meet- 
ing. 

The organization assembled again and 
the governor ordered the adjutant gen- 
eral to rush National Guard troops to 
Chicago to prevent the meeting. 

Speeches were made at the meeting, 
the Tribune alleges, which, in effect, op- 
posed the entrance of this country into 
the war and denounced the action of 
the government in declaring war and 
advocated obstruction to the govern- 
ment’s war policies. The meeting ad- 
journed before the troops sent by the 
governor could reach Chicago. 


The Tribune then printed an article 
in which it quoted a resolution adopted 
by the National Security League which 
declared the meeting seditious and con- 
demned Mayor Thompson for permit- 
ting it. This article makes up one of 
the counts in the city’s original declar- 
ation. The others include a news article 
containing an interview with one of the 
officers of the “Council of Defense” and 
another reproducing a speech delivered 
by the late W. A. Vincent at Fort Sher- 
idan. Other articles and_ editorials 
make up the rest. The result of print- 





ing this material has damaged the ci 

to the extent of $10,000,000, May 

Thompson’s supporters declare, ~ 
The case comes up next March. 


Buy Chippewa Falls Paper 
CHIPPEWA FALLs, Wis., Dec. 19~ 
Wisconsin Daily Press has been pu 
chased by W. H. Bridgman, F, 4 
VanMeter, Robert G. Lee and J, Ww 
ter Strong. The paper has been nam 
the Chippewa Daily Gazette ang 
$50 000 corporation has been formed 
conduct it. Mr. Bridgman also owns 
Stanley (Wis.) Republican and js 
former president of the  Wiscons 
Press Association, as is Mr. VanMete 
who owns the New Richmond News aj 
Republican Voice. Mr. Bridgman w 
be editor and Mr. VanMeter assog 
editor. Messrs. Lee and Strong , 
state officials of the United Typothe 
of America. Mr. Lee will be treasup 
and general manager and Mr. Strog 
will be secretary and advertising ma 

ager. 
eet 
Advertising Women Entertain 
The New York League of Adverti 
ing Women entertained at*a brillia 
Costume ball December 10th at ¢ 
Cafe des Artistes. Several hundrg 
guests were present, including a nw 
ber of men as well as women pro 
nent in the advertising world. 








Goes Direct to 
Their Objective 


NEWS and AMERICAN. 


the store. 


their lines here. 









Post 
Your 
Friends 


on this 


Valuable Route List 


Most newspaper men are pretty well posted on what the 
manufacturers in their home towns can get in the way of co-operation 
and service from the Merchandising Department of the Baltimore 














The latest phase is our rapidly widening library of Route Lists, 
which will soon include every line of business, through which merchandise, 
nationally advertised in newspapers, moves to the consumer. 

One of the most valuable Route Lists yet compiled is our very 
recently completed Guide to thirty odd Baltimore Department Stores, listing 
every department in each one, the name of the buyer and where located it 
This list is needed by almost every selling representative or crew 
manager who comes to town, either for itself alone or to supplement whatever 
other line is being sold. Therefore, have your friends send their representatives, 
with a letter of introduction, to our office the first thing on reaching Baltimore, 
and we will supply this Guide along with any other Guides needed to establish 
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The advertising solicitor who repre- 
sents a publication which isa member of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations has no 





; hesitancy in answering the questions a wise 
advertiser fires at him. 
Most of them are answered by the presentation 
= of an A. B. C. report and then the advertiser and 


solicitor can profitably devote their time to the 
discussion of the availability of the medium under 


st consideration and the best way of using it. 

tthe But where the publication is not a member of the 
ration Bf A. B. C. the advertiser must devote considerable 
—_ valuable time in an endeavor todiscover “how many 
Lists, readers,” “where does it circulate” and other essen- 
andise tial facts necessary in the formation of a successful 
+ very advertising campaign. 

listing 

on When these facts are not incontrovertible and 
oe readily available, it is wise tO confine advertising 


Itimore, 


stablish 


S 


appropriations to A. B. C. mediums. 













202 South State Street- Chicago -- 152 West 4224 Street-New York 


“This advertisement is one of a series appearing in national trade papers to enhance the value of A.B.C. membership to publishers.” 
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RETURNS, BURIED BY WAR ECONOMIES, 
THREATEN A RESURRECTION 





Railway News Companies and 


Local Dealers Use Time-Worn 


Arguments to Induce Publishers to Rebate for Unsold 
Papers, as in Old Days , 





By SIDNEY D. LONG 


_, Epiroriat Note—Mr. Long, who is manager of business and circulation of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, and a former president of the International Circulation Man- 


¢ 


agers Association, contributes regularly to Eprror & PusLisHeR news and views of 
‘current interest in the American newspaper circulation field. 


ETURNS are resuming their place 

- as an important problem in the cir- 
culation of newspapers. Previous to 
1915, the return privilege had grown into 
one of the most grossly misused prac- 
tices connected with newspaper distri- 
bution. It had been running loosely for 
so many years that it became listed in the 
newspaper dictionary as a_ necessary 
evil, 

There were circulation managers who 
gasped at the enormous loss brought 
about by this system. Publishers looked 
over their monthly, quarterly and an- 
nual statements, and were amazed by the 
amount of money that was going down 
the hole of returns. Some there were 
who were brave enough to limit returns 
to a percentage; some, even braver, al- 
lowed no returns. 

Regardless of these things, the return 
privilege was a menace, The papers were 
sent out to dealers, and in many in- 
stances were sold once, twice and some- 
times a dozen times and then returned 
to the dealer, heads clipped off and sent 
back to the newspaper at the end of the 
month. 

It is an old story of how the train 
news agent sold his papers through the 
train and at each stopping place picked 
up those left behind and sold them 
again, repeating this all day, and at night 
clipping off the heads and sending them 
through his company back to the news- 
paper for credit. 

I often wondered as I saw this done 
why the rail news agencies were willing 
to accept this return proposition when it 
really cut down their actual sales. May- 
be they were, in the modern term, “kid- 
ding themselves” thinking that by the 
privilege they would be able to handle 
more papers and hence sell more on big 
news days or “flash” days than if they 
were limited to the number actually 
sold. But I question whether this worked 
out. 

One of the excuses used for returns 
was that it was easier to establish new 
dealer agencies in the 50- and 75-mile 
radius and further away from the place 
of publication. The new dealer would 
claim that if the publisher would allow 
returns he could make a good start. He 
would order five or six copies, or ten, 
or fifty, with the idea that he could feel 
his way toward establishing sales and 
return what he didn’t sell. 


That was a glorious day, when a cir- 
culation manager could get a new dealer 
to order 25 or 50 copies, with the string 
to the order that he could return what 
he didn’t sell—but often the returns were 
many times the sales. The press run 
had been increased, however, and the 
circulation, according to the return doc- 
trine, had been built up and a new dealer 
had been established. 


They were also glorious days for the 
junk dealer. Thousands of tons of 
newspapers with the heads clipped off 
were hauled down the streets of small 
towns and cities, shipped to the big 
cities and sold as junk, totally lost for 
their original purpose. Some of them 
had been read, but an enormous per- 
centage had never been seen by anyone 
but the ambitious newsdealer. The edi- 


tor’s keenness, the reporters’ news, had 
been of no avail whatsoever. 

It was wrong. At that time a little 
backbone and a few thousand circular 
letters from the newspapers would have 
stopped the practice and saved millions 
of dollars to the publishers of the coun- 
try. The dropping of returns, it was 
shown later, caused an increase in cir- 
culation rather than the night-and-day 
dreaded ruin and downfall that was ex- 
pected if returns were taken off. 

Necessity of extreme conservation, 
brought on by the war, brought about 
the great saving epoch to the newspapers. 
Grave looks of sorrow crept over many 
circulators’ faces when the order went 
into effect, while a much greater per- 
centage of publishers and circulation 
managers were pleased and happy that 
the change had come, feeling by experi- 
ence and counted figures that their papers 
would reap a great saving and that the 
newspapers would be able not only to 
save for themselves but would be able 
to conserve for the Government an enor- 
mous amount of woodpulp and rail ton- 
nage. 

We will admit that the privilege was 
discontinued at an opportune time for 
the newspapers, in that, during the war, 
the heartstrings of the people drew 
them closer morning and evening to the 
newspapers, eager to see the news from 
the front. Subscriptions came in with 
rapidity and little effort. Street sales 
went into big figures. New dealers 
opened accounts with stiff orders. Es- 
tablished dealers constantly increased 
their orders and carriers built up sub- 
stantial deliveries, all practically without 
premiums, contests, or special induce- 
ments. 


Circulation was strictly upon the mer- 
its of the papers. The return privilege 
was not missed. Within a week after 
the order went into effect, the circula- 
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tion managers were pleased that it had 
been promulgated. 

Why put it back? 

What you don’t start, you don’t have 
to quit. What good is returned circu- 
lation? The percentage of returns is 
great and it is one of those evils that 
grow. It is accepting the easy method 
rather than the firm and strong sale of 
the paper to the dealer with the under- 
standing that he sells all he buys. The 
latter method puts the paper on its merits 
and it puts the dealer on his merits. He 
is a representative of your newspaper 
even though he buys his papers at whole- 
sale and pays for them once a week or 
once a month. It is his duty to build 
up trade and not to expect you to take 
back papers he doesn’t sell. 

It has often been said that it is much 
easier to establish a new dealer when 
returns are allowed. This has been 
overcome during the years of non-re- 
turns by first securing the dealer and 
then getting five or ten subscribers for 
him in order to assure him of regular 
sales every day until his own effort builds 
up his list. 

If he were selling canned goods, but- 
ter, beans, coffee, potatoes, etc., he would 
not expect the wholesale dealer to sell 
his goods and take back what wasn’t 
sold. The wholesaler expects retailers 
to have, and to work up, a certain trade 
in his community and buy accordingly. 
The newspaper is in the position of the 
wholesaler. It backs the dealer up with 


advertising, with solicitations and other 
aids in bringing customers and regular 
subscribers to the newsstand to buy the 
paper. 

The return privilege was a twin broth- 
er to the old system of sending papers 
to mail subscribers and letting them pay 
every three, six or twelve months after 
they had been getting the paper, and jp 
some instances they never paid for jt, 
Hundreds of newspaper men all over 
the country feared the day when they 
would ask the subscriber to pay in ad 
vance. On the other hand, many papers 
required all their mail subscribers to 
pay in advance, and they were progres. 
sive and growing newspapers. 

The man who pays for his paper in 
advance thinks more of it and reads jt 
more carefully and thoroughly. It js 
easier to secure a renewal of a paid-in 
advance mail subscription than it is to 
collect money that is owed to you. (Cjr- 
culation managers who have had expe- 
rience with the old credit system express 
in terms of horror what they think of 
returning to that system on mail circy- 
lation. 

These newspaper evils are matters of 
habit. The way to cure habits of this 
kind is to discontinue them. The ABC. 
very justly does not credit returns as 
circulation. They are not. The paper 
that is sent out for return privilege js 
not circulation. Without returns the 
dealer is in position to accept the urg- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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about Baltimore 


@ The Service Department of THE BALTIMORE 
SUN is always ready to help the agency or manu- 
facturer who wants to place a meritorious article on 


local situation and advise frankly whether or not we 
believe the product can be profitably distributed 
in this territory. A sincere and intelligent attempt 
will be made to solve your merchandising problems 


@ The Service Department’s route lists covering 
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We will make a survey of the 





@ To cover this growing market efficiently and 
econemically use THE BALTIMORE SUN. 


4. If you are coming into Baltimore, write our Service 
Depagtment for the facts 


Everything In Baltimore 
Around 


SUN 


Sunday 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 








Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
—They Say ““Sunpaper’’ 
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Editor & Publisher for 


December 17, 1921 


Announcing 


the appointment of 


TOM B. STEDMAN 


as Merchandising — 
Advertising Authority 


Mr. Stedman's lifelong experience in the merchandising- 
advertising field brings additional strength to ‘Starr 
Service.” 


He is internationally known as one of America’s best and 
most original writers of commercial copy, the planning and 
exploiting of intensive sale campaigns for large retail stores. 
The results attained by Mr. Stedman have been remarkable TOM B. STEDMAN 
considering the little money spent, reflecting a great deal of 

credit to his foresight and ability. 





As an advertising psychologist he stands alone as a master- 
mind and his services will be peculiarly valuable to the 
clients of “Starr Service.” 


Mr. Publisher 
It will cost you nothing 


to find out just how and why “‘Starr Service” can help you solve 
your big problems of circulation; operating costs; how to increase 
your local display advertising—fully 20 to 25 per cent. 


More than a hundred prominent newspaper properties throughout 
the United States and Canada have profited immensely by “Starr 
Service."" Each, without exception, endorse it whole heartedly and 
unreservedly. Each have conclusively demonstrated its merits in 
bringing up circulation and bringing down costs. 


No matter what your situation may be, we can show you how you 
can use “Starr Service’’-—and how others in your own field are 
using it with profit. 

Would you not like to be a client of this type of organization? 


Wire me at my expense. 
Earnestly, 


PIERRE C. STARR. 


STARR SERVICE CORPS 





“The only organization of its kind in the world”’ 


Brokaw Bldg. 
42nd Street and Broadway 
New York 


PIERRE C. STARR 
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BRITISH PUBLISHER - AGENCY TREATY 
FROWNED ON BY ADVERTISERS 





Clauses in Proposed Agreement Covering Relations of Agent and 
Client Criticized—Only Four Publishers Lined Up— 
Agents Out of A. B. A. A. Also Protest 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


London Editor, Epitor 


HE, proposed agreement between 
sritish advertising agents and pub- 
lishers referred to in a previous letter to 
Epitror & PustisHEeR has not been re- 
ceived with either the accord, the enthu- 
siasm, or the weight its sponsors be- 
lieved would accompany it. 

As already mentioned, it first put up 
the back of the Incorporated Society of 
British Advertisers and the activity this 
body showed in its opposition not only 
brought it a support that it had never 
previously experienced, but gave it a 
place as a recognized voice in advertis- 
ing matters, bringing a storm of criti- 
cism at the heads of those responsible. 

Then the large body of advertising 
agents not included in the Association 
of British Advertising Agents felt 
aggrieved at the lack of recognition of 
themselves in the document, a weakness 
of the proposed agreement apparently 
not seen, the omission being quickly re- 
paired by an announcement that the sig- 
natories might include any recognized 
agent even if he were outside the Asso- 
ciation. 

Next, the news leaked out that of the 
important newspaper organizations to 
whom it had been submitted, including 
the Newspaper Society and the News- 
paper Proprietors Association, not one 
had agreed to sign it, and it was further 
elicited that only four publishing houses 


& PuBLisHER. 


had actually signed, the remainder show- 
ing no response. 

Truth to tell, the agreement was far 
too drastic in its aims. It plumbed a 
new depth, and in framing it, the pro- 
moters considered but two parties and 
omitted the all-important advertiser and 
his opinions. 

That this is so is evident from the fact 
that two clauses that have aroused fierce 
criticism have already been modified— 
one to the extent of complete deletion. 
These covered important points. 

One (Clause 12) had reference to any 
ferred to another agent, be handled by 
special arrangements subsisting between 
agents and clients, and provided that any 
cut account that was subsequently trans- 
ferred to another agent, be handled by 
that agent on the terms laid down in the 
agreement. 

This meant that an advertiser enjoying 
special terms was either bound to his 
present agent if he wished to continue 
to enjoy those terms, or if he changed 
his agent, must pay the rates declared 
under the agreement. I understand that 
the amendment of this clause removes 
that objection. 

Of similar danger to the liberty of the 
advertiser, it was claimed, was Clause 
14, which stated that in the event of an 
account being transferred from one 
agent to another, the publishers have 





Business Managers---- 


Ask Your Editor— 
Ask Your Cashier— 


If a full page of high class local advertising can be 
handled each Monday morning or Saturday evening. 


The writer of this advertisement speaks from “been there experi- 
Monday’s edition of a morning paper and Saturday’s edition 
of an evening paper invariably loses money if the news schedule is 


ence, 


maintained. 


If the news schedule is cut, the 


such space to local retail advertisers if you don’t believe it. 


Our We ekly 


institution solves the problem. 


Business Review 


We sell the space to your local wholesale and manufacturing firms; 
we sell advertising and teach them what advertising will do. 


Don’t confuse our page with any other, however. 


unseen. Write us for list of 


the papers yourself. 


Thomas W. 


Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


paper loses prestige. 


Page, 


papers now 


Try to sell 
sold by us, 


as a permanent 


Don’t judge it 
carrying it, then write 


Briggs Co. 


Operating in United States and Canada 














the right to investigate the causes of 
such transfer. This clause has been de- 
leted. 

The |. S. B. A. is actively interesting 
the American advertisers in this market, 
and in a special appeat to the members 
of the American Chamber of Commerce 
reminds them that the A. N. A. of New 
York, to which many owe allegiance, 
“long ago fought and defeated a similar 
anti-advertiser movement in the U. S. A., 
that it has resisted and is still resisting 
this move in Canada and has taken 
prompt action to protect the interests 
of its members in the same issue over 
here.” 

It is generally felt that much more has 
yet to be done to make this proposed 
agreement acceptable to all the parties 
it concerns, and it is possible that serious 
conferences may be held in the near fu- 
ture to see how the various interests ‘can 
be reconciled. 


Los Angeles Times is Forty 
ANGELES, Cal., Dec. 4.—Forty 
years ago this morning the first issue of 
the Los Angeles Daily Times, now the 
Los Angeles Times, came off the press. 
Today the great Los Angeles daily, that 
was literally started on a shoestring and 
now claims to have broken the world’s 
record for advertising, observed its 
fortieth anniversary by printing a spe- 
cial six-page section in its Sunday issue 
devoted to articles detailing the birth 
and growth of the publication. 


Los 


DINNER FOR J. M. GIDDING 


Newspaper Men and Friends to Hono 
New York Merchant 
Several New York newspaper meq 
and advertisers are members of the 
committee which is giving a testimonial 
dinner to J. M. Gidding, proprietor of 
the women’s specialty store of that 
name, December 30, at the Hotel Play 
on the occasion of the opening of his 
new building. The committee in charge 
of arrangements for the dinner includes: 
Franklin Simon, chairman; Otto B. 
Shulhof, treasurer; George J. Baruch, 
Henry Birrell, Paul Block, T. S. Clark 
P. A. Conne, Robert Grier Cooke 
Howard Davis, Hal Fink, George 
Goldsmith, William F. Henry, Richard 
J. Hickson, J. Arthur Hull, Richard 
Jaeckel, M. C. Ready, James P. Silo, 
Guy Tolman, T. B. Van Tassel, Erwin 
Wardman, Gilbert T. Washburn, Perry 
Weinberg and Louis Wiley. 


Ad Bureau Picks Coast Office 


The new Pacific Coast office of the 
A.N.P.A. Bureau of Advertising will 
be located in the First National Bank 
Building, Post and Montgomery streets, 
San Francisco, after January 1. Until 
the new ready, Thomas L 
Emory, Coast manager, will 
have temporary quarters in the Monad- 
nock Building. 


offices are 
Pacific 








Regular, 
tended and italic 


Typographical dress a 
very important factor 


With the LUDLOW System for 
Quality Display you can have 
just the type faces you want and 
need for streamer heads and 
display advertising 


Provides unlimited quantities of 
new type 


Twelve to sixty point without 
mold or machine change 


bold, condensed, ex- 


Beautifully cut faces and two 
hundred fonts to select from 


You can settle this vital question 
of typographical appearance 
with the LUDLOW System for 
Quality Display on Slugs 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


General Office and Factory: 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern @Qffice: 606 World Building, New York City 


The Ludlow is a system for display 
composition on slugs—I12 to 60 point 





LUDLOW QUALITY SLUGS ABOVE 10 POINT 
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FREE PRESS MENACED BY 
WALSH BILL 


If Newspapers Are Barred from. Mails 
for Publishing Racing Odds, the 
Ban Can Cover Other News, 
Senate Committee Hears 


(Special to Epttror & Pustisner). 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Dec. 15.—Strong 
opposition to the W alsh anti-gambling 
bill in its present form, prohibiting the 
publication of betting odds by news- 
papers, was expressed at the hearing to- 
day before the Senate Committee on Ju- 
diciary by W. F. Wiley, general manager 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, and Senator 
A. O. Stanley, who appeared as a repre- 
sentative of several leading newspapers 
and of the horse-breeding industry in 
Kentucky. Senator Stanley secured an 
adjournment of the hearings until Janu- 
ary 10 to give opponents of the bill op- 
portunity to prepare briefs. 

“The bill strikes deeply at the heart of 
news publication,” Mr. Wiley stated. 
“Newspapers, generally, publish regu- 
larly reports of stock and grain market 
quotations on prices, all of which are 
made the basis of gambling, bets being 
settled on the published figures. The 
logical extension of the prohibition 
would be legislation preventing the pub- 
lication of such information and also re- 
ports of murders and other crimes.” 

Senator Stanley, replying to charges 
made by supporters of the bill that “com- 
mercialized gambling has a death grip 
on the newspapers of the country” and 
threatens to control every legislative 
body in the United States, declared that 
the newspapers were not before the com- 
mittee as proponents of gambling. 

“I wish to say,” he stated, “that if the 
daily newspapers, as it has been inti- 
mated, were actually, or in part in co- 
partnership, the colleagues, particeps 
criminis with professional _blacklegs, 
bookmakers and the like, this country 
would indeed be in a most pathetic con- 
dition. Instead of this situation, I am 
one who believes that the great news- 
papers of this country are leaders in the 
fight for morality and wholesomeness 
in the life of our people, as well as 
leaders for the advancement of every 
good and laudable thing. 

Not ALtres oF CRIMINALS 


“It is necessary for newspapers to pub- 
lish the news, and when they publish the 
facts regarding marital troubles, they are 
not the allies of immorality, nor are they 
the ally of a murderer when they pub- 
lish the fact that a human life has been 
taken, nor the ally of a burglar when 
the fact that a home has been ransacked 
is printed for public information. 

“The freedom of the press and the 
freedom of speech are as essential to 
the welfare of America today as they 
were when the Constitution was written. 
The remedy for the gambling evil, and 
it is an evil, is not to be found in the 
restriction of free speech or a free 
press.” 

The Walsh bill, which has already 
passed the House, provided for the ex- 
clusion of lottery devices and lottery 
paraphernalia and other fraudulent 
schemes from the mails. In the House 
debate, a new section was added, declar- 
ing unmailable all newspapers, circulars 
or other written or printed matter con- 
tdining information or statements pur- 
porting to give the betting odds wagered 
upon the result of any “horse race, prize 
fight or other contest of speed, strength 
or skill.” 

Advocates of the bill admitted at the 
hearing that the last section, which is 
the only one to which objections have 
been raised, applies not only to prize 
fights and horse races, which are named, 
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but also to football, baseball, tennis, golf, 
croquet, or any other game, the playing 
of which requires “speed, strength, or 
skill,” when articles dealing with those 
games contain suggestions or other in- 
formation that might be used as the basis 
f a wager. 
Practically 
exception of 


all the witnesses, with the 

Mr. Wiley and Senator 
Stanley, urged the immediate passage of 
the bill as it stands. The advocates in- 
cluded Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, of the In- 
ternational Reform Bureau; Henry F. 
Baker, president of the Maryland Anti- 
Race Track Gambling Association; FE. 
Asbury Davis, of Baltimore; Rev. S. 
F.dward Young, of a Brooklyn Presbyte- 
rian church, and Deets Pickett, of the 
Methodist Board of Missions. 


WITHOUT PAPERS ELEVEN DAYS 


Eastern Oregon and Washington Cut 
Off from Big Cities by Snow 

PortLanp, Ore., Dec. 12—Interior Ore- 
gon cities were for eleven days without 
newspapers or other mail during a re- 
cent storm that cut off both train and 
wire communication. Several trains 
were marooned by deep snow drifts and 
it was with difficulty that the passengers 
were rescued. 

The Portland Oregonian finally estab- 
lished a truck service by a roundabout 
way into Bend. It was necessary to ne- 
gotiate considerable snow and in some 
places deep mud. The arrival of the 
first newspapers after an 11-day inter- 
val was a great event in the town. 

During the storm the Portland news- 
papers had great difficulty in serving 
Eastern Oregon and Washington, all 
train traffic in the Columbia gorge being 
blocked. Portland papers for The Dalles 
and other cities directly east of Port- 
land were routed through Tacoma and 
Seattle and every possible expedient was 
adopted to penetrate the storm area. 

The local papers at Bend resorted to 
heroic methods to get the news while 
the wires were down. Clyde McKay, one 
of the publishers of the Bend Press, 
made a trip of 350 miles to Klamath 
Falls to get the latest dispatches. Kla- 
math Falls is south of Bend, while the 
worst storm area is north. Neverthe- 
less his trip was a perilous one. He 
had to plow through snow and occasion- 
ally chop logs from the road, but finally 
completed the trip and delivered the 
news dispatches to his paper. 

He’s Sir Charles Higham Now 

Charles F. Higham, London adver- 
tising agent and British representative 
of the William H. Rankin Company, 
was last week knighted by King George 
for his services to the British Empire 
during the war. Sir Charles, who is 
well known in the United States, took 
a prominent part in the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World convention 
in 1920 and addressed the Advertising 
Club of New York and other clubs at 
that time. His early education in ad- 
vertising was received in New York 
and Chicago from 1885 to 1900 and he 
entered the London field with the defi- 
nite intention of applying American ad- 
vertising methods in Great Britain. His 
advertising work during the war stimu- 
lated recruiting and other activities of 
the War Office. 





New York Ad Women Will Dine 

The New York League of Advertis- 
ing Women will have a_ special 
Christmas dinner meeting at the Ad- 
vertising Club, December 20. The 
speakers will be E. M. Statler, presi- 
dent of the Hotel Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Mary Hallock Greenwalt of Phila- 
delphia; Miss Clara Woolworth of the 
League and Albert Sterner, artist. 
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Wonderful Year 
or The Original 


ritles 
ews In 


1921 has been a year of great advance- 
ment in the ink business. Our thoroughly 
tested and perfected Gritless News Ink 
has made a record in sales. What is more 
gratifying :-— 


IT HAS MADE A RECORD IN RESULTS 


The prospects for 1922 are even more 
pleasing. If you would guarantee the 
quality of your printing for next year— 


Now Is The Time 
To Test Gritless 


News Ink 


No more time wasted in wash-ups during 
run. 

Better Printed Newspapers 
Greater Circulation in 1922. 


Guarantee 


Get in Touch With Our Nearest Office 
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International News 








Again demonstrated by extraordiy 




















These are a few of the important exclusive 
stories and beats scored: 


On the opening day of the conference, International 
was 25 minutes ahead of every other news associa- 
tion with Secretary Hughes’ proposal to scrap big 
battleships. 


Lloyd George’s statement that proposals are compat- 
ibie with British interests. 


Clemenceau’s opinion of them. 


King George’s address from the throne, dissolving 
Parliament, and expressing hope in the success of 
the Harding conference. 


Secretary of Navy Denby’s announcement that naval 
construction program will go forward until halted 
by Congress. 


Announcement by British Admiralty at London that 
recruiting for the British navy had been halted for 
the first time in history. 


Secretary of Labor J.J. Davis’ copyrighted article on 
how labor looks on conference. Gompers’ state- 
ment that scrapping battleships would aid labor. 


Japan’s official attitude towards Hughes’ proposals. 


Daily copyrighted articles on conference by James 
W. Gerard, former ambassador to Germany. 


Briand’s proposals for land disarmament exclusively 


presented by Wilson Harris, famous diplomatic 
correspondent. 
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M. KOENIGSBERG, President 
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ervice Supremacy 


litry succession of vital news beats! 


ingecord of important 
1a) LD newspapers 
mast to coast 


International News Service report of 
> tepOLD because competitors didn’t get 
foums after. Newspapers served by Inter- 
SOlfcause King George’s proclamation of 
netsgared on their first pages hours before 
yapegved by other agencies. International’s 
dlingident Harding’s message to Congress 
whewspaperts. 








's Seibeats all other news agencies every 
alertpaper editor knows that. What chal- 
" thefe newspaper world just now is that at 
itionjthe concentrated resources of all other 
tionagistently performs its phenomenal feat 


tingBIG NEWS FIRST. 


ist get 1t RIGH P? 


| THOGAN OF 
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1 Buale 


York City 























Other recent vital news beats 


of I nternational 
INCLUDE: 


Copyrighted interview with Lord Northcliffe 
in Shanghai that Anglo-Jap alliance is re- 
sponsible for Japan’s attitude toward the 
United States. 


Henry Ford’s offer to buy all the navies of the 
world at their junk value. 


United States will not abandon naval bases. 


United States to combat British proposals to 
limit or abolish submarines. 


Cabled from Riga—Soviet’s acknowledgment 
of foreign debts. 


Six days ahead with official announcement of 
Japan’s naval plans. 


First with authentic story of Premier Hara’s 
assassination. 


Announcement of the resignation of the 
Japanese cabinet. 


What France will do about returning col- 
onies to China, told by French Minister of 
Colonies Sarraut. 


China insists upon withdrawal of the 21 de- 
mands imposed by Japan in 1915. 


Tchicherin’s protest against arms conference 
disposal of Far East questions without con- 
sulting Russia. 











MARLEN E. PEW, Editor and Manager 
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U. S. NEWSPAPER MEN 
AIDED IRISH PEACE 


Martin Glynn of Albany Was Prime 
Mover for Early Conferences, He 
Reveals in Public Ledger 
Interview 


American newspaper men played a 
big part in instigating the recent 
negotiations between Ireland and 
England and in the preliminary con- 
ferences that led up to the Irish Free 
State agreement. Details of this story 
have just been revealed by Martin H. 
Glynn, former Governor of New York 
and publisher and editor of the Albany 
Times-Union, in an interview given to 
Thomas F. Healey, a staff corres- 
pondent of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, and published this week. 

Through Mr. Healey’s story, ex- 
Governor Glynn has disclosed a 
hitherto unpublished chapter in the 
story of the Irish-English controversy. 

The newspaper men who played a 
part in these negotiations were Mr. 
Glynn, Carl W. Ackerman, at the time 
chief of the Public Ledger’s London 
Bureau; John McH. Stuart, another 
American newspaper correspondent, 
and John J. Spurgeon, editor-in-chief of 
the Ledger. English journalitsts too, 
figured in the affair, notably Sir 
Philip Gibbs, and A. G. Gardiner and 
Ralph Blumenthal, editors of two well- 
known London publications. 

“Mr. Glynn, himself, and indefatig- 
able worker in the cause of Irish free- 
dom,” writes Mr. Healey, “played a 
prominent part in those negotiations 
and in arranging the meeting between 
the British Prime Minister and Mr. 
De Valera. Yet he gives unstinted 
praise and credit to the Public Ledger 
for the part its London representatives 
played in aiding him and in bringing 
about the settlement after seven cen- 
turies of almost continuous bloodshed 
and strife.” 

The facts as brought out in the in- 
terview are as follows: Following 
conferences with Archibishops Hayes 
and Mannix in Rome, Mr. Glynn 
went to London where he met Carl 
Ackerman. Glynn suggested to Acker- 
man the possibility of his, Glynn’s 
having an interview with Lloyd 
George. Through his intimate ac- 
quaintance with Philip Kerr, secretary 
to Lloyd George, and various members 
of the British Cabinet, Ackerman be- 
gan his negotiations. About that 
time, Mr. Spurgeon, editor-in-chief of 
the Public Ledger, arrived in London. 
Ackerman informed his chief about 
what was being done and Mr. Spur- 
geon encouraged Mr. Glynn and Mr. 
Ackerman in their efforts. 

Then followed further negotiations 
at a luncheon arranged by Mr. Stuart 
at the Hotel Savoy in which the fol- 
lowing participated: Glynn, Stuart, 
Ackerman, Philip Kerr. secretary to 
Lloyd George, Sir Philip Gibbs, and 
Messrs. Gardiner and Blumenthal. 

The following day Mr. Kerr tele- 
phoned Mr. Ackerman that Mr. Lloyd 
George would see Mr. Glynn, and ac- 
cordingly the conference between the 
Albany editor and the British Prime 
Minister was held. After the two 
men had discussed the question at con- 
siderable length, Lloyd George said: 

“IT am going to go further with you 
than I ever went before, and as far 
as I can ever go.” 

The Prime Minister then proposed 
that De Valera come to London for 
conferences. 

The story of how Mr. Stuart finally 
reached De Valera with Lloyd 
George’s invitation is as dramatic as if 
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it were taken from a book of fiction. 
Mr. Healey’s interview with Mr. 
Glynn tells it thus: 

“After some consideration we fixed 
upon Stuart as a messenger. Stuart 
had long been associated with me. 
I prepared a letter addressed to the 
general headquarters of De Valera in 
Dublin. The letter informed De 
Valera’s agents in Dublin that the 
bearer had an important message for 
the president. Stuart went to Dublin 
and Ackerman went to France. 

“It was a week after Stuart’s arrival 
before he saw De Valera and when he 
did see him it was under guarded and 
dramatic circumstances. He had de- 
livered his general letter to officials at 
the general headquarters and was in- 
formed he would be communicated 
with later. Eventually he received 
word to be at a certain place at a 
certain day. He was there. 

“He was met, and after a short walk 
was put into a cab. The curtains were 





drawn closely. He may have been 
blindfolded. I am not sure of that. He 
a= _ 7, 
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was driven for some time, he knew 
not where. He was taken out of the 
cab in an alley or court and admitted 
to a room. 

“It was a dark room, illuminated by 
but one dim light. He sat there alone, 
waiting. Suddenly a door opened. It 
could more justly be said a panel in 
the wall slid back. An old man en- 
tered the room. 

“Stuart knew De Valera well. The 
man facing him, bearing all the marks 
of debilitated age, was not De Valera. 
Then Stuart heard a laugh. The old 
man straightened up, cast off his dis- 
guise and De Valera stood revealed. 

“Later Stuart told me De Valera’s 
disguise was perfect. His sharp eyes 
had failed to penetrate it. It was so 
perfect, in fact, that DeValera, under 
its protection, had been consistently 
taking the air in the streets of Dublin 
without suspicion or molestation. 

‘*That is the best offer that has ever 
been made,’ said De Valera when he 
received my confidential message. He 
told Stuart he thought it would bear 


fruit. ‘Il feel sure,’ he said, ‘that this 
will lead to a starting point, but | 
must have time to discuss it with my 
colleagues.’ ” 

As everyone knows, De Valera came 
out of his hiding place, proceeded to 
London, met Lloyd George and out 
of those conferences came subsequent 
conferences and eventually the agree- 
ment creating the new Irish Free 
State. 

Thus a new and thrilling chapter is 
added to the long record of public 
service rendered by American news- 
paper men and newspapers. 








Cupid Busy in Mahin Family 
Mr. and Mrs. John Lee Mahin have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Marian Mahin, to 
Charles True Adams of Chicago. This 
is the second engagement in the family 
within a week, that of Miss Margaret 
Mahin to John Reynolds Hammett 
having been announced last week. Mr. 
Mahin is a director of the Federal 

Advertising Agency of New York. 
















Americas 
Foremost 
Industrial 
Advertising 


Agency « 





Mr. Newspaper 
_ Publisher:- 


If you can use 10,000 lines a 
Month of additional PAID adver- 
tising—on light days~ from non- 
regular advertisers, the John B, 
Gallagher Company has a propo- 
sition to make to you. 

In addition to the Topeka 
Capital we conduct Weekly Busi- 
ness Review Pages for the Balti- 
more News and American, the 
Louisville Courier Journal and 
Times, Omaha Daily News, Water- 
loo Evening Courier and others. 


Ask them about us before you 
write. 








cThe Business 


Has Stuck-’ 
says MARCO MORROW 


Speaking of ~ 


C Assistant es of The To opeka Daily Capital 


A WEEKLY INDUSTRIAL 
OR. BUSINESS REVIEW PAGE 


JOHN B.GALLAGHER COMPANY 


D2 Vanderbilt five. « New York City 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 








— 
HE Association of Texas Managing 
Editors of Associated Press News- 
pers convened in Dallas last week 


ior a two-day conference at the 
\dolphus Hotel. ). a Perkins, 
mnaging editor of the Galveston 


Tribune, was re-elected president, and 


t, B. Doran, director of news and 
legraph departments of the Belo 


sublications, was chosen secretary. An 
avitation from Galveston to hold the 
ext meeting in that city was tenta- 
ively accepted. Those who attended 
were: J. E. Nunn, Amarillo News; A. 
W. Grant, San Antonio Express; A. 
L. Perkins, Galveston Tribune; Louis 
¢ Elbert, Galveston News; Albert 
Witt, Shreveport Times; Hugh Nu- 
gnt Fitzgerald and B. D. Donnell, 
Wichita Falls Record-News; Henry 
Ellis, Denison Herald; Louis A. 
Wortham, Corsicana Sun; L. A. Hos- 
tins and Max Bentley, Houston Post; 
CE. Palmer, Texarkana Texarkanian; 
lames North, Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gam; Roy C. Christian, Waco Morn- 
ing News; E. B. Doran, Tom Finty 
jr, and J. W. Mahan Jr., Dallas News; 


writing, the writing of special articles, 
the history and principles of journal- 
ism, agricultural journalism, the coun- 
try weekly newspaper and the com- 
munity newspaper, the mechanical 
aspects of advertising, research in ad- 
vertising, the relation of teachers of 


advertising to advertising interests, na- 


tional advertising media. Among the 
speakers at the meetings will be 
Charles H. Macintosh, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, Walter A. Washburne, city 
editor of the Chicago Evening Post, 
and Baker Brownell, editorial writer 
on the Chicago Daily News. 

An address by Charles H. Fogg on 
the Press Congress of the World at 
Honolulu, which he attended as presi- 
dent and delegate of the Maine Press 
Association, will be one of a number 
of interesting features arranged for 
the annual session of that association 
at the Falmouth Hotel in Portland, 
January 12 and 13. Another feature 
will be a newspaper contest wherein 
the publishers of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont will be invited to 





words: 


plans accordingly. 


right on just the same. 





THIS OUGHT TO CATCH THEM “’ 


FROLAND T. PATTEN, Secretary of the Maine Press Association, sounds 
assembly for the coming meeting of the association in these appealing 


“Now then, brethren, think this over in the proper spirit and make your 
The brief time required and the comparatively small ex- 
pense will be more than justified by the benefit and pleasure you will derive. 
Perhaps you have the habit of thinking that the shop won’t run if you leave, 
but just remember that when you're called ‘up yonder’ it will undoubtedly go 
If it’s worth tying up to 360 days in the year, it must 
be good enough to spare you for this brief vacation.” 








Bradley B. Hogue and Phil Fox, 
Dallas Times-Herald; U. L. McCall, 
district superintendent of the Asso- 
dated Press, Kansas City; E. T. Cut- 
ter, superintendent Southern Division 
Associated Press, Chicago; Ray 
Baumgardner, Dallas correspondent 
Associated Press. 

Col. Mortimer D. Bryant of Bryant, 
Grifith & Brunson, New York news- 
paper representatives, was elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
atthe annual meeting last week. Bert 
Barnes, formerly of the Morse Dry 
Dock Company, and now engaged in 
business for himself, was elected vice- 
president. The new executive com- 
mittee is composed of Clifford M. 
Bishop, of Bishop, McCormick & 
Bishop, Harry Clark of C. Kenyon 
Company, M. Preston Goodfellow, of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle and Max F. 
Marcus of Oppenheim-Collins Com- 
pany, 3rooklyn. 

Several hundred college teachers of 
journalism and advertising and editors 
of college news bulletins will meet at 
the University of Wisconsin, De- 
tember 28, 29, and 30 for the annual 
tonvention of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism, the 
Association of American Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, the Amer 
tan Association of College News 
Bureaus, and the central d.vision of 
the National Association of Teachers 
o Advertising. The Association of 
Teachers of Journalism celebrates its 
tenth anniversary at the meeting. 


The program of the meetings of 
teachers of journalism and advertising 
tonsists of a series of round-table dis- 
tussions of the methods of teaching 
NMews-gathering and  news-writing, 
Opy-reading and make-up, editorial 





display copies of their publications to 
be judged by a competent committee 
as to their general excellence, front 
page make-up, etc. Suitable prizes will 
be awarded. There also will be a 
similar contest in which the job print- 
ers will be invited to display samples 
of their work, for which prizes will be 
given. Among the speakers expected 
are Courtland Smith, of Washington, 
D. C., and Harold F. Barber, of 
Boston. 

The Virginia Press Association will 
hold its midwinter meeting at 
Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond, January 
30 and 31. 

The next annual meeting of the 
Northwest Missouri Publishers and 
Printers Association will be held at 
Hannibal, January 13, 1922. 

Group No. 2 of the Oklahoma Press 
Association, composed of 18 counties 
in the Western part of the state, will 
meet in Enid, December 18. R. C. 
Dunlap is chairman of the group. 

The National Advertising Commis- 
sion of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the. World: will meet in 
Buffalo, January 9 and 10. An ex- 
ecutive session of the commission will 
be held on Monday, followed by an 
open meeting on Tuesday. 

J. Stuart Price has been re-elected 
president of the Providence (R. I.) 
Pen and Pencil Club. Other officers 
chosen at the annual meeting are: 
Vice-Presidents, Frank E. Jones and 
Alfred H. Gurney; Secretary, Herbert 
W. Baker; treasurer, James Hender- 


son; board of governors (for three 
years), Edmund H. Kirby, Milton 
Halliday and James McCabe. Those 


still holding over are James H. Hogan, 
Walter S. Ball, Fred L. Hopkins, 
Henry Schermerhorn, Charles _ S. 
Wood and Archie G. Adam. 








NOTICE 


Through a typographical error the 
totals of circulation figures for the 


— Kansas City 
Daily Star 


were incorrectly quoted in the Space 
Buyers’ Chart and Market Survey of 
Missouri, published as a supplement 
to the December 3rd issue of EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER. 





The correct totals of these circulation 
figures should have been quoted as 
follows: 


Total, Daily Star Sub- 
scribers in Missouri... 130,749 


Total, Daily Star Sub- 
scribers, all States... . 218,704 


The figures above, added to the Weekly 
totals as shown on page VI of the 
Survey, i. e.;— 


Total, Weekly Star 
Subscribers in Missouri 
Total, Weekly Star 
Subscribers, all States. 


101,097 


375,002 


—make the combined Daily and 
Weekly Totals as shown on page VII 
of the Survey, i. e.;— 


Total, Daily and 
Weekly Star Subscrib- 
ers in Missouri ...... 231,846 
Total, Daily and 


Weekly Star Subscrib- 
ers, all States........ 594,206 
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You May 
e the Man 

















T appears to us that de- 

partment store advertis- 

ing has not kept pace with 
the great strides forward 
made in other lines. 


Surely the right man could 
put into the advertising of a 
great department store more 
of the personality and spirit 
of the institution than is now 
generally apparent. 


We want the man who can 
accomplish this new step for- 
ward in department store ad- 
vertising. The man we want 
will have supervision over all 
our contacts with the public, 
from the newspaper space to 
booklets and window trims. 
He is probably a man be- 
tween 25 and 35, full of 
ideas and enthusiasm, and 
with a sufficient knowledge 
of human nature and the 
English language to put his 
ideas to work. We don't 
care if he knows a depart- 
ment store only from the 
customer's angle. 


If you are that man or 
know of him write’ us 
quickly. There is a real op- 
portunity awaiting him. 


Send Your Letter to E. C. B. 


Abraham & Straus 


INCORPORATED 


Brooklyn New York 




















MEDICAL ADVERTISER’S RATE CUT PLEA 
DRAWS SHARP REPLY FROM ROGERS 





Paper Costing $85 Per Ton Delivered, Compared with $43 in 1914, 
and Labor Scales Adjustable Annually, Permit No 


Reduction at 


Present Time 





66PP.HE medical advertiser quoted in 

last week’s Epitor & PUBLISHER 
on the subject of newspaper advertis- 
ing rates, probably has less of infor- 
mation than of a natural desire to buy 
space more cheaply,” said Jason 
Rogers, publisher of the New York 
Globe, to Eprror & PuBLISHER this week. 

“When he states that advertising 
rates were based on the price of spot 
paper in 1920 and should be based on 
the spot price today, he, of course, may 
be pardoned for supposing that pub- 
lishers have been any better judges of 
future prices than any other business 
men,” Mr. Rogers continued. 

“Likewise in his voluntary allusion 
to the 44-hour week and labor condi- 
tions, our friend shoots wide of the 
mark. -It is apparently to be re- 
gretted, according to this man, that 
our newspapers cannot treat contracts 
with labor unions as mere scraps of 
paper. 

“We are not half as much inter- 
ested in the fact that an anonymous 
medical advertiser cannot make news- 
paper space productive at present rates 
as we are in the growing tendency 
of readers to fight shy of cure-alls and 
alcohol parading as tonics. There is 
a, noticeable slump in this sort of ad- 
vertising and many newspapers refuse 
to print it. 

“On the other hand, I for years have 
been deeply interested in encouraging 
the advertising of wholesome and 
harmless medicinal preparations to the 
public directly through advertising 
and independent of the doctor’s pre- 
scription route. 

“Many of these are regularly ad- 
vertising in the Globe at present ad- 
vertising rates, paying extra for posi- 
tion, and getting entirely satisfactory 
returns. Old-time medical advertis- 
ing will not be accepted by decent 
newspapers and can only sell to the 
ignorant and uninformed. 

“Regarding the main issue brought 
up by our friend, I can only repeat 
what I frankly stated to the advertis- 
ing public in Eptror & PvuBLIsHER last 
January. Competition and _ declining 
costs of production will gradually 
bring rates to a lower level. 

“Advertisers may just as well avoid 
the greater worries and perplexities 
of the publishing business and leave 
it to men trained in the school of hard 
knocks to buy paper, labor and other 
commodities just as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and, as costs go down, to pass 
part of the saving on to the reader 
and advertiser. 

“In the case of the New York Globe, 
the reader is now paying 200 per cent 
more for his newspaper than in 1914, 
while the advertiser is paying only ap- 
proximately 47 per cent more. One 
cent a copy means $340,000 a year in 
circulation receipts. 

“Contract paper for the first quarter 
in 1922 is $3.50 to $3.75 per hundred- 
weight, f. o. b. mill, or about $80 to $85 
per ton delivered, as compared with 
$43 delivered in 1914. Spot foreign 
paper can be bought at $60 per ton 
c. i. f. New York. 

“Meanwhile, labor costs, as repre- 
sented by increased payrolls, have 
grown fully 100 per cent. Our rela- 
tions with the various unions are for 
a full year. No reduction is possible 
until next Spring and as contracts ex- 


pire. With a payroll that has grown 
from $12,000 to $29,000 per week and 
a paper bill from $28,000 to as high as 
$118,000 a month, we may be pardoned 
for quietly smiling at a man who talks 
in generalities regarding reduction jp 
rates. 

“The first worthwhile reduction that 
our newspapers will probably make 
will be in the price to the reader. Ad- 
vertising rates will probably stay 
about where they are for the next 
six months, when we may know where 
we stand. 

“Newspaper advertising rates for 
years have been too low. Our pub. 
lishers did not know how to figure 
costs. Their rates were from 25 per 
cent to 33 1-3 per cent of the rate per 
line per thousand circulation charged 
by the magazines and general medi- 
ums. The war and the print paper 
conspiracy which sent paper prices 
from $40 to $360 per ton, together with 
increases in labor costs, as in every 
other line, compelled the publisher to 
develop cost figures or go broke. 

“From now on we should be a differ. 
ent breed of business men. Our news. 
papers are more independent of the 
advertiser today than ever before and 
publishers are foolish if they sell their 
space for less than cost plus a reason- 
able profit. 
which are perhaps higher than they 
will be a year hence, advertising rates 
in newspapers are making merchants 
rich everywhere. Of course, adver- 
tisers want to buy more cheaply, just 
as anyone else should. It is up to 
them to write copy that will produce 
sales at a profit. Others are doing it 
and so can they if their goods are right 
and their prices fair. 

“Tf our medical advertiser finds that 
the public will not pay his price, which 
usually includes a healthy profit, he 
should not try to take it out of the 
poor publisher, who seldom can sell 
for $1 space which costs him 90 cents 
If our medical friend will come out 
from cover, perhaps some of our pub- 
lishers will be willing to engage him 
to handle their labor problems ané 
negotiate the purchase of paper on the 
side. 

“‘Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly 


,” 


to be wise’. 
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MISSOULA N. E. A. RENDEZVOUS 


Final Arrangements Eliminate Salt Lak: 
for 1922 Convention 


St. Pau, Minn., Dec. 13.—H. C. He 
taling, executive and field secretary 0 
the National Editorial Association, o 
his return from Salt Lake City and 
Missoula, Mont., today, announced tha 
the latter city will be the conventiot 
seat of the association in 1922, and that 
Salt Lake City, which had been inclut! 
ed in the preliminary arrangements, hal 
been eliminated from the final plans 
Mr. Hotaling was accompanied by Wilf 
Wilke, superintendent of transportatioy 
of the association, who checked up th 
itinerary of the convention tour. 





McQuinn with Thompson 
Carl McQuinn, formerly vice-presidet 
of the Homer McKee Company, India 
apolis advertising agency, is now it 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, Chi 
cago office. 
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NEWSPAPER COSTS STILL GOING UP, AND 
RATES WILL BE MAINTAINED 





Readers Demand and Are Getting Better Papers, That Cost More 
to Produce, Says E. W. Booth—Press Cannot Stand 
for Low Wages 





OSTS of newspaper publication, 

labor and every other item, are 
higher than they ever were in normal 
times and they are going up, not down,” 
is the answer of Edmund W. Booth, 
editor of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Press, to Eptror & PusiisHer’s question 
about future trends in advertising rates 
and the present state of the newspaper 
business. 

“Newspaper publishers are. building 
better papers for their readers,’ Mr, 
Booth continued. “They are giving more 
space to news and features and a greater 
percentage of their space is being de- 
yoted to the things that interest readers. 
It follows, therefore, that advertising 
rates are being maintained. 

“These statements are based on con- 
yersations I have had in recent weeks 
with forward-looking newspaper pub- 
lishers in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio and 
upon answers to a questionnaire which 
I sent to 200 newspapers in all parts of 
the country. 

“There are few instances of reduction 
in advertising rates and in these cases 
the reduction is the fulfillment of prom- 
ises made by the publishers that rates 
would be reduced when the high prices 
of print paper came down, The majority 
of those with whom I have talked and 
who answered the questionnaire say that 
newspaper costs are up and are going 
up further. 

“The cost of making newspapers is 
greater than ever and publishers are 
spending more and more money on 
making better papers. The cost of make- 
up is higher, because publishers are 
working toward higher ideals, for a 
better-looking newspaper, for greater 
public service, for better foreign news 
service and foreign correspondence than 
eer before. The American people are 
more interested than ever in Europe and 
the interest that was roused by the war 
has been intensified by the Disarmament 
Conference. All of the Booth papers 
are giving greater space to interpreta- 
tive articles on foreign affairs, to news 
pictures and to comics, which are the 
reader’s entertainment. 

“The cost of newspapers is regulated 
largely by ambition to please readers 
with larger and better papers, better 
quality in writing, and superior syndi- 
cate matter. 

“One of my associates declares that 
it is going to cost within the next year 
or two 50 per cent more to make a news- 
paper than it did in 1921. I don’t go 
that far, but I can foresee an advance 
of 25 per cent in cost for the reasons 
I have cited. 

“Some publishers have expressed the 
fear that the removal of the excess 
profits tax would decrease advertising 
expenditures. In my opinion, that is 
already discounted. Advertising was on 
anormal business basis in 1921 and the 
wave of abnormal expenditure had spent 
itself before this year started.” 

“In your experience, Mr. Booth, have 
you found any evidences of a central 
source that is inspiring demands by 
merchants and manufacturers for reduc- 
tion in newspaper advertising rates?” 

“T have,” he replied. “The publica- 
tion called the Dry Goods Economist 
inspired the drive against newspaper 
advertising rates and has offered to 
send men to advise with local merchants 
on methods of forcing publishers to 
reduce their rates. 


“One reduction that most of the 
Booth newspapers have made effective 
is in the price to the reader. The pa- 
pers that wefe 3 cents are now on a 
two-cent basis and circulations are grow- 
ing. The reader, generally, is getting 
a better paper and the advertiser is get- 
ting more readers, as newspapers are 
pushing circulation as they have not done 
for some time.” 

“What do you say, Mr. Booth, to the 
charges of some advertisers that pub- 
lishers have shown weakness in dealing 
with wages of their mechanical forces, 
that newspaper wages have been per- 
mitted to rise when the course of other 
wages is downward?” 

“There are several aspects to that 
question,” Mr. Booth replied. “In the 
first place, newspapers are semi-public 
institutions. They can’t shut up shop, 
discharge the force and hire it back at 
reduced wages. The newspapers must 
be issued even though all other busi- 
nesses are shut down. There can be no 
forced liquidation of labor in the news- 
paper business. 

“Further, I think it would be an 
ethical and a tactical error for the news- 
paper to stand as an advocate of low 
wages. Let me give an illustration. No 
force can so easily set standards of liv- 
ing for the public as the newspaper, 
either by its own policies toward its 
employes or by its editorial utterances. 
Suppose that we had reduced wages on 
our own paper and had advocated a 
similar course for other employers. The 
great factories of the city would have 
quickly followed the example and the 
results would have been speedily, and 
not fortunately, felt by the retail mer- 
chants, who are our advertisers. 

“The furniture business in Grand 
Rapids was on a low wage plane when 
I went to the city. Now it is on a high 
wage basis. The manufacturers have 
maintained good wages and at the pres- 
ent time, more than any other city, 
Grand Rapids has prosperity, the fur- 
niture business is more prosperous, has 
weathered the business depression, has 
better prospects and is making more 
money than ever before. 

“I don’t want to see the old scale of 
wages return, and I think that the news- 
papers ought to pay and advocate the 
highest wages that can be possibly paid. 

“Just before I left Grand Rapids, I 
told a horticultural convention that the 
outlook for the farmer was better and 
better. I found that farmers are op- 
timistic for the future, that fruit men 
have received better prices for their 
products and that the farmer’s pulse 
generally is beating more smoothly. 

“It may not be known generally that 
Grand Rapids, in addition to being the 
nation’s furniture center, is also a leader 
in production of green vegetables grown 
under glass. Michigan leads the coun- 
try in the growing of small fruits, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, etc. We are in the 
center of a big celery belt and the state, 
seventh in population in the union, and 
steadily growing, stands fourth in the 
value of agricultural products. The 
average income the past year for farms 
in Michigan has been $2,903; in Oregon 
it has been $4,426, and in California, 
$5,560. 

“T see every reason to be optimistic 
and I have found that all the newspaper 
men with whom I have talked hold the 
same opinion.” 
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PUBLISHERS CAN LOSE TAX EXEMPTION 
ON CIRCULATION EXPENDITURES 





Chairman of A. N. P. A. Tax Committee Advises Caution in Selecting 
Tax Experts to Prepare Reports to U. S. Revenue Bureau; 
Each Case Must Stand on Its Own Merit 





By CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


HE chairman of the Taxation Com- 
mittee of the A.N.P.A. in his report 
members sets forth the require- 
ments for the preparation of an income 
tax case for the publishing business, as 


follows: 

1. That someone who has for a 
considerable number of years been 
connected with the business end of 


the paper apply himself to the task 
of working out possible means of find- 
ing additional capital invested, and 
bring them to the atention of his at- 
torney and auditor; 

2. That the newspaper’s attorney 
apply himself to the task of studying 
the facts and figures, and the law and 
regulations, and rulings, for the pur- 
pose of getting everything that is on 
the facts and on the law available, and 
for the purposes of directing the in- 
vestigation by the auditor and work- 
ing out legal proof. 

3. That there be procured an audi- 
tor who is industrious, persistent and 
resourceful, and who can grasp the 
legal points put to him by the attorney 
and appreciate the legal significance of 
facts which he finds in his investiga- 
tion. There are many very good audi- 
tors who are of little or no assistance 
in preparing the evidence in one of 
these tax cases. 


The new ruling made by the Treasury 
Department covers all moneys paid out 
to build up a circulation structure, 
whether applied specifically as such by 
the board of directors or just paid out 
in the ordinary course of business. Many 
publishing houses show a red figure in 
their earning statements. The reason for 
this red figure is probably that there 
have been charged against earnings items 
of a capital nature which, when taken 
out, will leave earnings and build up an 
earned surplus representing the true 
financial condition of the publication. 

There are many difficulties and traps 
in making up such a claim for presen- 
tation to the department, and a tremen- 
dous amount of detail work to be done. 
It is necessary, in presenting such a case 
to the department, that a balance sheet 
and income account year by year from 
the date of incorporation of the com- 
pany be made in columnar form, as per 
the books. 

It is, then, necessary to make up a de- 








tailed list year by year of the adjust- 
ments necessary, by switching from ex- 
pense to capital those items which are 
considered as properly capital expendi- 
tures. This not only includes such items 
as are considered circulation building 
items only, but also items of equipment 
purchased and charged to expense to- 
gether with the readjustment of depre 
ciation, and similar items. 


A new balance sheet and income tax 


1921 


amounts expended for purely circula- 
tion-building purposes. The law hav- 
ing been established, nothing remains 
except to prove the facts in each case. 

“Many ‘tax experts,’ some of them 
in published articles, confidently as- 
serted that such a ruling would never 
be made. The tax consultant of a 
large eastern paper went so far as to 
say that the department had already 
ruled to the contrary; which was not 
the case. He also asserted that it 
would be impossible to segregate that 
which is expense from that which is 
investment. 

“Accordingly, members will prob- 
ably be told by auditors, some cf them 
good ones, that it is, impossible to 
search out from a taxpayer’s records 
the evidence necessary to prove his 
case. In some instances that may be 
so, but it is probable that in most in- 
stances the requisite proof can be 
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figuring his federal taxes 


articles proceeds. Mr. 
them through Eprror & PUBLISHER. 





TAX QUESTIONS INVITED 


YEWDALL’S article next week will cover 
vestment of the publisher should be 
and also his cost of doing business.” 
Undoubtedly, many questions will occur to publishers as this series of 
Yewdall invites these questions and will answer 
He can be addressed at this office. 


“Why the largest in- 
taken into consideration when 








must then be prepared, giving effect to 
all these adjustments year by vear, which 
must be supported by very detailed 
schedules and other information, in or- 
der that your case may be proved. 

To these figures must be added amend- 
ed income tax returns from 1909 down 
to and including 1921, with all the sup- 
porting schedules called for by these 
returns. 


The following statement has been is- 


sued by the chairman of the A.N.P.A. 
Taxation Committee covering this point. 


“Arnold L. Guesmer, chairman of 
the Tax Committee, received on No- 
vember llth a telegram from Wash- 
ington stating that the Revenue Bu- 
reau has ruled that money expended 
out of earned surplus or current earn- 
ings for the sole purpose of building 
circulation may be added to capital in- 
vested when proper proof of such ex- 
penditures is made, and that the Bu- 
reau ruled unfavorably on the sugges- 
tion that capital be increased by a cer 
tain lump sum per subscriber. 

“This means that the contentions 
originated by Mr. Guesmer and pre- 
sented in his argument before the com- 
missioner and his associates, and in 
his brief filed in behalf of this asso- 
ciation, have been sustained. 

“There now remains the question of 
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Ever notice 
circulation campaigns are Hollister-conducted? 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer and Washington Post. 
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HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest inthe United States | 
300 MERRITT BLDG., 


Los ANGELES,CAL. 











Publishers are cautioned against persons claiming to 
represent us. 


made. On the other hand, various 
‘tax experts’ will claim that proof can 
be made with little or no effort upon 
doing a few days’ work. One man 
(who predicted that no favorable rul- 





can, by mail, tell the taxpayer jyg 
what course of procedure to follow 
and just what to do so that an ord. 
nary bookkeeper can do the work, 


“It will be well for members to bear 
in mind that those who say it cannot 
be done are mistaken in most jp. 
stances and that those who say it js 
easy are mistaken in all instances, 

“The establishment of the legal cop. 
tention required long, close and ardy. 
ous work; Chairman Guesmer, who 
has been through the work of making 
up proof, says that working out , 
method of making proof and the pre. 
paration of proof require equally clos. 
and long study, and that now the win. 
ning of each case will depend entire}, 
on the thoroughness and carefulnes; 
with which the proof is prepared. 


“It will be desirable in making prooj 
that all papers proceed along similar 
lines, so that there may be co-ordina- 
tion, not procedure at cross purposes, § 

“A meeting of the Taxation Com 
mittee will be called within a shor 
time to consider the problem. The 
questionnaires, heretofore sent in, will 
be studied, and a report of the com. 
mittee will be made. Until the com. 
mittee has had an opportunity to go 
over this question of proof and make 
suggestions it will be well for mem. 
bers not to be too ready to commit 
themselves to the numerous propos- 
tions which will, no doubt, be put up 
to them, many of them in entire good 
faith.” 


Garstin With Detroit Times 


Bert N. Garstin, until recently bus- 
ing could be obtained) writing in a ness manager of the Louisville 
publication of considerable circulation Courier-Journal and Times, has be- 
among newspaper publishers, has al- come associated with the Detroit 


ready gone so far as to say that he 


Times in the same capacity. 











CCORDING to the Standard 
Rate and Data Service for 


November, the Tulsa World’s 
Milline Rate is 


2.35 Daily 
$2.27 Sunday 


which is the lowest Milline Rate in the state of 
Oklahoma. 


A circulation among the best people in the state— 
people who are ready and able to buy your mer- 
chandise. Many blocks in Tulsa’s best residential 
districts show practically 100% distribution. 

A circulation of over 35,000—by 40% the largest 
in Eastern Oklahoma. The largest City Circula- 


tion, and by far the largest Country distribution. 
In every respect: 


“OKLAHOMA’S GREATEST 


NEWSPAPER” 


RED 


RELIABILITY — CHARACTER— ENTERPRISE 
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“OHIO 
FIR 


Answers the first as to territory. 


----twenty-one cities with over 25,000 
population, each with its own daily 
newspaper. 


----ranks fourth in population with 5,759,368 


persons. 

----leads all other states in the growth and 
development of building and loan 
associations. 

---leads the world in fireclay production. 


----is the fifth state in the Union in mileage 
of steam railways. 


----leads in diversified agriculture. 


----is fourth in value of all manufactures 
and in ten industries outranks all 
other states. 


----is one of the greatest producing states in 
the Union and one of the largest 
buying states. 


----national advertisers should choose “Ohio 
First.” 
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Akron Beacon Journal ........... (E) 32,587 .085 .085 Lima Republican-Gazette ...... (M&S) 11,736 .035 .035 
CH TREE scvcvevctvecvecsacws (E) 17,432 .06 .06 “Basiatte TEMG « cccicscccececcess (E) 5,982 .025 025 
*Akron Sunday Times............ (S) 21,834 .07 .07 Middletown Journal ............. (E) 4,674 .025 .025 
“Athens Messenger ...............+ (E) 9,199 .03 .03 Newark American-Tribune ....... (E) 6,550 .025 .025 

Bellefontaine Examiner .......... (E) 4,264 .0179 .0179 Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch....(E) 6,132 .025 .025 

Cincinnati Enquirer ........... (M-S) 72,294 .17-.35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun and Times ....(M&E) 15,638 -06 06 

Cleveland Plain Dealer ......... (M) 182,549 .32 .32 Portsmouth Sun-Times .......... (S) 9,552 .04 04 

Cleveland Plain Dealer .......... (S) 215,703 .37 .37 pe Oe eee ee (E) 87,519 .25 .23 

+¢+Columbus Dispatch ............. (E) 74,535 .15 .14 +Toronto Tribune ................ (E) 1,092 O11 .O11 
++Columbus Dispatch .............. (S) 76,147 15 14 Warren Daily Chronicle ......... (E) 6,461 -025 -025 

Conneaut News Herald .......... (E) 3,080 .0179 .0179 *Youngstown Vindicator .......... (E) 24,587 .07 .07 

Dover Daily Reporter ........... (E) 4,103 .02 .02 “Youngstown Vindicator ......... (S) 25,277 .07 07 
*Hamilton Daily News ........... (E) 7,123 .03 .03 

Ironton Irontonian .............+ (M) 3,150 .0179 .0179 cn iene iene. 1921. 

Kenton Democrat ............++. (E) 2,400 014 .014 +Publisher’s Statement. 

*Lima News and Times-Democrat (E&S) 15,517 .06 -05 


++Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








Amsterdam Advertising Agency, 1180 
Broadway, New York. Again placing orders 
with some Vermont newspapers for the Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R., Wilmington, N. C. 

F. Wallis Armstrong, |6th & Locust 
streets, Philadelphia. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts starting January, 1922, for na ictor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, Camden, N. J 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 


Philadelphia. Reported will make up list of 
newspapers during January for ittsburgh 
Water Heater Company,»Pittsburgh. Placing 


advertising for Old King Cole Cigar, & Tobacco 
Company, 140 West 42nd street, New York. 

George Batten Company, 38! 4th avenue, 
New York. Sending out 30-inch orders to 
run 14-times for Goodall Worsted Company; 
Sending out inch orders to be used 52 times 
for Bell & Co. : 

R. C. Buchanan Company, Los Angeles. 
Placing copy generally for the Radio-F ealth 
Company of Los Angeles. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, a Se. 
Will make up lists in January and place ad- 
vertising direct. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 5th avenue, New 
York. Making contracts for Pierce-Arrow 
Cars. 

Carr & Columba, Inc., 220 5th avenue, 
New York. Placing advertising for the Prince- 
ton University Press. 

Chatham Adv. Agency, 3 West 29th street, 
New York. Handling advertising for Kranich 
& Bach Piano Company, 235 East 23rd street 
New York. 

Andrew Cone Advertising Agency, Trib- 
une Bldg., New York. Sending out orders for 
the Prudence Company. . 

Cowen Company, 50 Union square, New 
York. Making 1,120- 2,800- and 3,000-line 
contracts for P. Lorillard Company. 

Cramer-Krasselt Company, 354 Milwaukee 
street, Milwaukee. Will make up lists in Jan- 
uary for H. Laacke Manufacturing Company, 
543 Third street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Critchfield & Co., 223 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Handling advertising for Ed V. 
Price & Co. 

Callaway Associates, Inc., 80 Boylston 
street, Boston. Placing orders with newspapers 
in varions sections ‘, Walter H. Woods, 
Tours, Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Mallers Bldg., 
Chicago. Making 1,344-line contracts with 
newspapers for the Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany. 

George S. DeRowville Advertising Agency, 
Albany County Savings Bank Bldg., Albany, 
N. Y Making yearly contracts with news- 
papers for Jacques Capsule Company. 

Elmer H. Doe Advertising Company, Kel- 
ler Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Will make up lists 
in January for Kentucky Wagon Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Dorland Advertising Agency, 9 East 40th 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- 

apers in various sections for Italian State 
ailways, tourist dept., 281 5th avenue, New 
York. 

Donovan & Armstrong, 121! Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Reported to be handling 
advertising for A-1 Manufacturing Company, 
metal polish, Columbia avenue and Hancoc 
street, Philadelphia. Using newspapers for the 
Southwark National Bank. Planning news- 
paper campaign for the A-1 Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Has secured account of the 
John Hancock Pen Company, makers of a new 
cartridge fountain pen. 

F. A. Ensign Advertising Agency, Union 
Arcade, Pittsburgh. Sending out contracts and 
orders for the Marvel Products Company. 

Federal Adv. Agency, 6 East 39th street, 
New York. Sending out Christmas copy for 
United Retail Candy. Making up newspaper 
list for 1922 for Van Raalte. Handling adver- 
tising for Daniel Reeves, Inc., chain grocery 
stores. . Handling advertising for Marks Arn- 
heim, Inc., clothiers. Sending out schedule for 
Philip Morris cigarettes, “English Ovals.” 

Ferger-Silva Advertising Agency, Carew 
Bidg., Cincinnati. Placing ovens for 
Scott & Sons Company, Marysville, Ohio, Lawn 
and golf course seeds. 

Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
Terminal Bidg., Philadelphia. Will make up 
lists in January for the Sharpless Separator 
Company, West Chester, Pa.; sending out con- 
tracts and orders for William H. Luden, cough 
drops. 

Albert Frank & Co., 332 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. Placing orders with some 
Western newspapers for Delicine Products 
Company, toilet a, 4513 Ravenswood 
avenue, <enge. enewing contracts for the 
International Mercantile Marine. 

Charles Daniel Frey, 104 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing orders with news- 
pevers in various sections for the Melba Manu- 
acturing Company, 4231 Indiana avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Placing contracts 
with newspapers in various sections for Brooks 
Rupture Appliance Company, Marshall, Mich. 
Making 3,000-line contracts with newspapers 
for F. A. Stuart Company. 

Gardner Advertising Company, 1627 Lo- 
cust street, St. Louis. Will make up lists in 
January for Miller Manufacturing Compan Is 
8000 Alabama street, St. Louis; Makin vente 
contracts with newspapers for the F. R. Rice 
Mercantile Cigar Company; Reported to be 


handling advertising for the Sealy Mattress 
Company, Sugarland, Texas, Placing adver- 
tising for Moco See, of America, ‘‘Mon- 
key Grip” tire patch, Oklahoma City, and 
Mount Vernon, IIl. 

Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., 130 West 
42nd street, New York. Reported to be han- 
dling advertising for the National Vacuum 
Cleaners Manufacturers’ Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

Hall & Parker Advertising Agency, !7th 
and Sansom streets, Philadelphia. Reported 
will use newspapers for Sunray Company, 
toilet preparations, Philadelphia. 

Hanser Agency, 60! Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J. Will use metropolitan ete 
for the Whitlock Coil Pipe Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

E. T. Howard Company, 117 West 46th 
street, New York. Placing holiday copy with 
newspapers generally for L. E. Waterman 
Company, “Ideal Fountain Pens,” 191 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32nd street, 
New York. Placing orders with some New 
York State newspapers for Russell Manufac- 
turing Company, “Rusco Products,” Middle- 
town, Conn. Placing orders with a few news- 
papers for Ives Manufacturing Corporation, 
“Ives Toys,” Bridgeport, Conn., and 200 5th 
avenue, New York. 

Hulscher-Rothenberg, 2 West 45th street, 
New York. Making 10,000-line contracts from 
January, 1922, for Postum Cereal Company. 

Hunt-Luce Advertising Agency, 80 Boyl- 
ston street. Boston. Placing 640-line 6-time 
orders with some New York State newspapers 
for Malted Cereal Company, Burlington, Vt. 

Kean Service, 16 Central street, Boston. 
Has secured the following accounts: Lover’s 
Leap Company, “Varsity Ginger Ale,”’ Lynn., 
Mass.; Teco Radio Company, Boston, and Dr. 
A. C. Daniels, veterinary remedies, Boston. 

Kraff Advertising Company, 43! Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis. Placing contracts and 
schedules with Northwest newspapers for the 
Great Lakes Coal & Dock Co., Milwaukee. 

Landsheft Advertising Agency, 322 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo. Will make up lists in 
January for Rice & Adams, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. E. Lesan Company, 440 4th avenue, 
New York. Making 2,800-line contracts with 
newspapers for the United States Light & 
Heat Corporation. 


Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 680 5th avenue, 
New York. Placing advertising for the Hur- 
ley Machine Company, Chicago, “Thor Iron- 
ing Machine.” 

Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Making 5,000-line contracts with newspapers 
for J. T. Castle Ice Cream Company. 


Mac Martin Advertising Syenee, Security 
Bidg., agen mage Will decide upon definite 
advertising policy within the next few weeks 
for Celotex Products Co., “Building Board,” 
Minneapolis. 

H. K. McCann Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York. Sending out i-time orders to 
farm papers for Soil & Crop Service Potach 
Syndicate. 

McCutcheon-Gerson Service, 64 
Randolph street, Chicago. 


West 
Reported to be 


k , planning an advertising campaign in newspapers 


for the Bluebird Co., soaps, Clinton, Iowa. 


nach Company, 983 Main street, 
Hartford. Reported to be handling all adver- 
| for the Stanley Works, New Britain, 
onn. 


Metropolitan Advertising Company, 120 
Liberty street, New York. lacing 281 6 time 
orders for J. W. Sugarman & Co., financial, 
19 Beaver street, New York. 


Harry C. Michaels Company, 113 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York. Making 1,000-line 
contracts with newspapers for the Underwood 
Typewriter Company. Placing advertising for 
Modernola Company, Inc., phonographs, Johns- 
town, Pa., and 929 Broadway, New York. 


O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agenc 59 
Ames bldg., Boston. Reported to be Meing 
advertising for Engel Shoe Company, 
Mass. 
_ Picard & Co., 16 West 46th street, New 
York. Will place orders with newspapers early 
in January for United Shirt & Collar Company, 
“Lion Brand” collars, Troy, N. Y. 


agg 4 Porter Company, 15 West 44th 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
Pacific Coast newspapers for Tobacco Prod- 
ucts Company, “‘Melachrino” cigarettes, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 





verett, 





Best Advertising Medium in China 


“North China Star’ 


TIENTSIN-PEKING 
Charles J. Fox, Editor 
Only newspaper in China published every 
day in the year—Sundays and holidays 
included. 


Washington Bureau, 358-9 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Subscription $1.00 one month; $10.00 one 
year 


Advertising rates on application. 











for 
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William H, Rankin Company, | West 37th 
street, New York. Placing special copy with 
newspapers in various sections for Prest-o-lite 
Company, storage batteries, Indianapolis. 


Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, 105 West 40th 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- 
peace that have rotogravure sections for 
Beaver Machine & Tool Company, “Beaver 
Switch Plug,” 625 North 3d street, Newark, 
N. J. Placing advertising for Mme. Helena 
Rubinstein, “Valaze” toilet preparations, 46 
West 57th street, New York. 


H. E. Remington Advertising Company, 
327 South LaSalle street, Chicago. Making 
contracts with some Western newspapers for 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago. 


Joseph Richards Company, 9 East 40th 
street, New York. Sending out special Christ- 
mas copy for Conklin Fountain Pen. 


_ Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers that 
have colored magazine sections for the School 
of Modern Dress, 821 Jefferson street, Buffalo. 


Sidener-Van Riper Adv. Agency, 1206 
Merchants. Bank Bldg., Indianapolis. Will 
make up lists in the next thirty days for En- 
terprise Iron Works, Indianapolis. 


Southern Advertising Agency, Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta. Making 3,500-line contracts 
with newspapers for Black and White Toilet 
Preparations, 


_ Southern Advertising Agency, Memphis, 
Tenn. Making 5,000-line contracts with news- 
papers for the Plough Chemical Company. 


Spafford Company, 10 Arlington street, 
Boston. Placing contracts with newspapers in 
selected sections for Lockwood-Brackett Com- 
pany, “‘Laco” castile soap and olive oil, 222 
State street, Boston; Placing orders with some 
Middle West newspapers for Fracto Company, 
headlight lenses, Boston; Will place advertising 
for Milton Bradley Company, children’s books, 
Springfield, Mass. 


_ Stroud & Brown, 303 5th avenue, New 
York. Making 15,000-line yearly contracts 
with newspapers for Phytamin Company. 


J. Walter Thomp pany, Lytton 
Bldg., Chicago. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for the Davey 
Eres Expert Company, Kent, Ohio, and New 

ork. 








_ Thresher Service, 136 Liberty street, New 
York. Sending out orders for Colgate & Co, 

George W. Tryon, Times Bidg., New York, 
Making trade deals with newspapers for Sey. 
eral Southern hotels. 


Tuthill Advertising Agency, 1133 Broad. 
way, New York. Placing advertising for McGib- 
bon Co., linens, 3 West 37th street, New York 

M. C. Weil Advertising Agency, 222 w 
23d street, New York. Making 3,000-line con. 
tracts with newspapers for Louis Liggett Com. 
pany. 

Guy C. Whidden Company, Bulletin B] 
— —, Mp so advertising for vats 

enta roducts Company, 1530 North 
street, Philadelphia. _— 

C. C. Winningham, Book Bldg., Det 
Making 10,000-line contracts with Sewer 
for Hudson Essex Motors. 





Ardmore Daily Sold 


The Ardmore (Okla.) Daily and 
Weekly Ardmoreite has been sold to 
Fred G. Cowles and L. B. Myers, who 
have acquired all but a few outstand- 
ing shares of stock. Messrs. Cowles 
and Myers are owners and _ publishers 
of the McAlester News-Capital and 
also have large holdings in the Hugo 
(Okla.) Husonian. Mr. Myers will as 
sume active management of the Ard- 
moreite, while Mr. Cowles will retain 
the management of the News-Capital 
at McAlester. John F. Easley will retain 
his position as editor. 





Journalism Week, May 21-27 


CotumstA, Mo., Dec. 12.—The annual 
journalism week of the University of 
Missouri journalism school here will be 
held May 21-27, 1922. : 


























Two records—the 
A. B.C. statements on 
circulation, and the 
local merchants’ figures 
on advertis 


ing — show 











the steady, dependable, 
home-read circulation 
in Minneapolis belongs 
to The Journal, and the 
consistent preference of 
those advertisers who 
know Minneapolis best is 
for space in The Journal. 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chica; » and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Seas 
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retain 
in a big regular way, many started years ago. 
7 
~~ This great commonwealth offers an excellent trial 
ba territory to any advertiser who seeks to test the appeal 
—= : of his commodity to Americans of the substantial, dis- 
cerning kind. And the initial expense in thus entering 
one of the richest markets in the world is, as shown by 
the line rates quoted, moderate indeed. 
Pennsylvania people, like people of any other state, 
pay primary attention to their local newspapers---and 
national advertising campaigns run in Pennsylvania 
daily newspapers pay handsomely. 
CULTIVATE THIS MARKET THROUGH THESE DAILIES 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
Alene: COB 6.0.4.5 6:50 283 (M) 28,384 .09 .09 *Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 
*Altoona Mirror ............. (E) 22,893 .06 06 ERE Naive 8 <= 5 + 54 9 - 1... ss 
anita Ci 8 8 (E) 7,775 .04 04 OR Ci Tee a wk ws vas dis (M) 6,263 .035 .035 
“Chester Thess cad Repulillcns Philadelphia Record ......... (M) 113,741 .25 .25 
&E) 14,752 .065 .05 Philadelphia Record ......... (S) 123,414 .30 .30 
Coatesville Record ........... (E) 5,394 .021 .021 Pittsburgh Dispatch ......... (M) 58,639 .17 -15 
Connellsville Courier ........ (E) 5,722 .0179 .0179 Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (S) 70,618 .22 .18 
*Easton Express ............. (E) 14,038 .05 .05 Pittston Gazette ............- (E) 4,076 .03 025 
*Easton Free Press ........... (E) 12,443 .05 .05 Pottsville Republican ......... (E) 11,430 .055 .05 
*Erie Dispatch (M) Herald (E) Scranton Republican ........ (M) 33,135 .12 10 
(M&E) 19,096 .065 .065 *Sernnten Tinae 2... . 6660.66 22.5 (E) 36,121 .12 -10 
*Erie Dispatch-Herald ......... (S) 18486 .07 07 Pr ants” 2A ls fe ait, ER ee 
he Dee. oY. (E) 26,182 .08 08 Ce ne Sees ae (ak) 14,700 06 8 
*Harrisburg Telegraph ........ (E) 34,096 .095 .095 Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ... . (E) 19,724 .05 .05 





Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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NO REDUCTION IN ADVERTISING RATES FOR 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


TRENUOUS efforts have been made by the Re- 
~ tail Dry Goods Association of New York to 
force the local newspapers of the city to reduce 
their advertising rates. None of the dailies, accord- 
ing to their advertising. managers, has yielded to the 
demand. One of the largest department stores that 
last spring, at the instance of some of the leading 
members, refused to renew its contract with a morn- 
ing newspaper in the hope of compelling a compro- 
mise, last week gave up the fight and signed up for 
another year at the prevailing rate. 

The New York publishers assert that their rate 
for dry goods advertising is much less than that of 
the Chicago newspapers. The figures they submit 
show that the minimum Chicago rate is 40 per cent 
higher than the New York rate. The average milline 
rate of twelve New York dailies is $1.08 while that 
of six Chicago newspapers is $1.67. Chicago’s maxi- 
mum milline rate is $2.73 and that of New York is 
$2.63. 

If the newspapers of any city in the country are 
warranted in charging the highest advertising rate 
surely those of New York are entitled to such a rate. 
Within a radius of 50 miles they reach a population 
of 11,000,000, which is greater than the entire popu- 
lation of Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin. The cost 
of production is much greater in New York than in 
Chicago. In no other city are such high wages paid 
in both the mechanical and editorial departments. It 
has been asserted by those in a position to know 
that few newspapers in New York have made money 
the past year. 

In view of those facts there is not the slightest 
reason why the newspapers of New York should re- 
duce their advertising rates a single penny. The 
situation in Chicago is practically the same. The 
publisher of one of the most popular newspapers 
has recently stated that during the last two years 
its cost of production has increased 107 per cent, 
while the increase in its advertising revenue has been 
only 34 per cent. 

With New York and Chicago newspapers standing 
firmly against any reduction in rates the newspapers 
of the smaller cities ought to take courage in resist- 
ing any attempt that may be made by national or 
local advertisers to force a lower rate. 


FRENCH VS. AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 


TEPHANE LAUZANNE, the French journalist, 
~ whose frequent visits to the United States have 
given him a better knowledge of this country 
than is enjoyed by most of his countrymen, in a 
recent issue of the New York Times compares the 
newspapers of France with those of America in a 
most interesting manner. Great changes have come 
over the French newspapers, he says, during the past 
twenty-five years, due to the influence of American 
journalism. 

A quarter of a century ago the best newspapers 
contained little news, the bulk of their contents con- 
sisting of articles on academic subjects, political and 
social gossip. The Petit Parisien and the Journal 
carry a considerable amount of news on both the 
outside and inside pages. The special articles are 
upon a variety of topics. Telegrams from special 
correspondents in foreign countries are in evidence. 
Photographs and snapshots are liberally employed. 
The French press has not only borrowed from 
America its: exterior aspect, its headlines, its rotary 
presses, its linotypes and photographic processes, but 
it has also borrowed its “nose for news.” 

Mr. Lauzanne maintains, however, that although 
in the above respects the French press has been Am- 
ericanized it still retains its own individuality. Am- 
erican reporters work together in groups while the 
French prefer to work separately. In fact, the French 
newspaper man who gives the news he has gathered 
to another reporter is considered guilty of a serious 
breach of faith. 

The advantages of this method is that each paper 
preserves its own physiognomy. One may read the 
reports of an event or an interview in several papers 
and find different facts in each. There is a variety 
about them that catches and holds the attention of 
the reader. 

There is a certain license in the French Press, how- 








AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by Cuartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


RACE be to you and peace from God our 

Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the 
God of all comfort; Who comforteth us in all 
our tribulation, that we may be able to comfort 
them which are in any trouble by the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God. 
For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, 
so our consolation also aboundeth by Christ.— 
(11. Cor. i: 2-5). Make haste, O God, to de- 
liver me; make haste to help me, O Lord. Let 
all those that seek Thee rejoice and be glad in 


Thee: and let such as love Thy salvation say 
continually, Let God be magnified—(Ps. 70 
1, 4). Hear, ye children, the instruction of a 


father, and attend to know understanding. For 
I give you good doctrine, forsake not my law. 


—(Prov. iv:1, 2). There is nothing from 
without a man, that entering into him can de- 
file him: but the things which come out of him, 


those are they that defile the man. 


If any man 
have ears to hear, 


let him hear—(Mark vii: 
15, 16). For I would that all men were even 
as I myself. But every man hath his proper 
gift of God, one after this manner, and an- 
other after that.—(1. Cor. vii: 7). 











ever, to which Mr. Lauzanne does not refer, both 
in text and illustrations, that would not be tolerated 
here. Personalities play an important part in the 
contents of a publication. If some of the things 
said about people in the French newspapers were 
said in our dailies libel suits would be as numerous 
as the leaves of Valombrosa. 

As a rule the newspapers of a country embody 
the characteristics of its people. If the latter are 
phlegmatic and unemotional so will the newspapers 
be: on the other hand, if they are impulsive and 
easily excited, the newspapers will reflect these na- 
tional peculiarities. 

The typical American newspaper would be just as 
out of place in France, as the typical French news- 
paper would be out of place here. 
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BLIND EDITORS WHO ACHIEVED 


T is a singular thing that two of the foremost 
newspaper editors of our time were, during their 
later years, stricken with blindness. Joseph 

Pulitzer, editor and owner of the New York World, 
and Sir Arthur Pearson, founder of the London Ex- 
press and afterward proprietor of the Standard and 
the St. James Gazette, who died last week, spent 
their declining years in the land of shadows. 

Mr. Pulitzer, when his sight failed, did not give 
up the active administration of his newspapers but 
continued to carry on his personal work through sec- 
retaries. Sir Arthur Pearson, on the other hand, at 
once disposed of his newspaper properties but re- 
tained his magazines, although he gave up all di- 
rection of them. Mr. Pulitzer was not only blind 
but he was also afflicted with a disease of the nerves 
that made his life miserable. He was as persistent 
in his efforts to recover his health as he was to make 
the World the greatest newspaper in the metropolis. 

For more than four years he lived for the greater 
part of the time upon his yache, Liberty, in which 
he voyaged over the Seven Seas to most of the ciy- 
ilized countries of the world. The spirit of restless- 
ness was ever upon him. Wherever he went, he was 
in constant and direct touch with his New York 
newspaper. Sightless though he was, Mr. Pulitzer 
had that internal sense of vision that enabled him 
to perceive things that people with normal eyes 
could not see. 

Although Sir Arthur gave up the direction of his 
magazines he did not sit down in despair under his 
affliction. 
was as active as ever. When the mantle of darkness 
fell upon him he turned his attention to the welfare 
of the blind. He wanted to do what he could to 
make their lives brighter and happier. And so he 
went about among them giving counsel and contri- 
buting to their personal welfare. No blind man was 
ever more happy under his affliction than Sir 
Arthur. During his visit to America a few years 
ago the newspaper men who interviewed him were 
deeply impressed by his cheerfulness and the lack 
of all bitterness or acerbity in his attitude toward 
his misfortune. In fact none of them could tell 
from his appearance that he was sightless. 

During the Great War Sir Arthur devoted the 
most of his time to teaching the soldiers who had 
been blinded in France how to overcome their handi- 
cap. He wrote a book, “Victory Over Blindness,” in 
which he gave his views upon this affliction. He said 
he did not want to be pitied or condoled. He could 
perceive no reason why blind people should not be 
just as happy as those who have their sight. They 
can work and play, be of service to their fellows 
and take part in most of the activities of life. 

Sir Arthur founded and endowed St. Dunstans 
Hospital for Blinded Soldiers in London where ser 
vice men are taught how to care for themselves. 
They are instructed in useful occupations and made 
to feel that while the loss of eyesight is a handicap 
in some respects it should not be allowed to interfere 
with their usefulness or happiness. 

There is ground for the belief that Sir Arthur 
when blind did more to help humanity than he did 
when he possessed his sight. When his work on his 
newspapers and his magazines is forgotten, what he 
did for the blind will still be remembered. 


PUBLICATION of the treaty between America, 

reat Britain, Japan and France is a triumph 
for the American people and the press which has so 
ably and forcefully presented its opinions to those 
who govern the great powers. Irrespective of what 
the diplomats may find hidden in the brief clauses of 
the agreement, the people know what its text calls 
for, the Senate will thoroughly and publicly canvass 
the possibilities of the treaty before ratification comes 
to a vote and America will not go it blind if the 
wheel of time should find difficulties arising in the 
Pacific. The treaties that bound Europe into two 
armed camps before 1914 were written in darkness 
and the world does not know to this day all that 
they provided, but it is no matter. International 
agreements of the future may be written behind 
closed doors, but they will be edited by the people 
who pay the bills before they become effective. Not 
many days ago the handmaiden of diplomacy, the 
press bids fair also to become its polliceman. 


His general health was good and his brain , 
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PERSONAL 





ir A. VAN VALKENBURG, pub- 

lisher and editor of The Philadel- 
iia North American, was a member 
4 the committee that had in charge 
Mhiladelphia’s observance of Dante’s 
ith century celebration held last week. 


J. H. Long, editor and proprietor of 
be Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, 
sited New York this week. Mr. Long 
4s just returned to active newspaper 
work after six years as postmaster at 
wntington and is now associated with 


is three sons in the conduct of the 
\dvertiser. 
W. C. Simons, publisher of the 


wrence (Kan.) Journal-World, cele- 
ated his fifteenth anniversary in Law- 
ce newspaper work December 15. 
ir. Simons was host at an entertain- 
ent held in the local Baptist Church 
»his friends in Lawrence. 


Frank Ruszkiewicz, editor and pub- 
sher of Everybody’s Daily, a Buffalo 
Polish newspaper, has been appointed 
member of the advisory board named 
» Mayor-elect Frank X. Schwab of 
hffalo. Mr. Ruszkiewicz will repre- 
nt the Tenth ward in the mayor's 
shinet. 

Vy. S. McClatchy, publisher of the 
keramento (Cal.) Bee, is at the Prince 
gorge Hotel, New York. 

Charles “A. Webb, publisher of the 
isheville (N. C.) Citizen, has returned 
his home after a business trip to 
cw York. His daughter who is a 
hident at St. Mary’s at Peekskill, N. Y., 
keompanied him home for the Christ- 
pas holidays. 

_— Wrigley, Jr., head of the Wm. 
lrigley, Jr., & Co., Chicago, has been 
Kkeeted a member of the board of direc- 
ts of the Chicago Yellow Cab Com- 
pay, Inc. 

Walter F. Miller, editor of the Tus- 
bmbia Reporter, will be a candidate 
tthe secretary of state of Alabama 
the 1922 primary. Mr. Miller is now 
retary of the state senate and a mem- 
tt of the state Democratic committee 
: Alabama. 


E W. Barrett, publisher of the 
imingham (Ala.) Age-Herald is in 
ew York on business and is staying 
tthe Vanderbilt Hotel. He is accom- 
knied by Mrs. Barrett. 

A. M. McKay, publisher of the Salt 
ike City Tribune, is at the Hotel 
arseilles, New York. 

J. A. Spender, editor of the London 
estminster Gazette, sailed for home 
om New York on the Aquitania 
cember 13. He has been in New 
ork and Washington since the open- 
¢ of the disarmament conference. 
Edward B. McLean, publisher of the 
fashington Post, is ill at his home in 
lashington with an attack of the grippe. 
¢ has been absent from his office for 
‘eral days, it was said, but his illness 
s not considered serious. 


















IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


RTHUR G. STAPLES, managing 
editor of the Lewiston (Me.) Jour- 
Hl, presided at the debate at Lewiston 
h December 10th at which Bates Col- 
Re of that city defeated Yale. 

Mlexander Woollcott, dramatic editor 
ithe New York Times, will give a 
wrse of fifteen lectures on “The Art 
i Dramatic Criticism” at New York 
liversity. The course’ will begin 
inuary 30. In addition to regularly 
Ktriculated university students, provis- 
h has been made for the admission 
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of a limited number interested in dra- 
matic criticism. 

P. A. Barrett has resigned as Scran- 
ton correspondent of the Elmira (N. Y.) 
Telegram after serving for 31 years. 
He is one of the pioneer newspapermen 
of the Scranton field. His sons are 
owners of the Dunmorean, a weekly, 
and after a few months’ rest Mr. Bar- 
rett will probably join them. : 

Thomas Murphy, associate editor of 
the Scranton (Pa.) Times has been 
elected vice-president of the Scranton 
Surface Protective Association. This 
organization was a big factor in having 
mine cave laws adopted at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

A. C, Olmstead, veteran Michigan 
newspaper man, has become news edi- 


tor of the Eaton (Mich.) Register- 
Herald. 
Fred Johnston, Montreal newspaper 


man, has joined the news staff of the 
Winnipeg (Man.) Tribune. 


William B. Loftus, sporting editor of 
the Wilkes-Barre News, and Effie 
Welsh, sporting editor of the Wilkes- 
Barre Times-Leader, are part owners in 
a boxing club in that city. Mr. Loftus 
is also secretary to Mayor Daniel Hart, 
while Mr. Welsh is secretary of the 
Democratic county committee. 


G. H. Ray, who has been connected 
with the art department of the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press, has resigned 
and will locate in Winnipeg. 

Alfred H. Kirchofer, Washington 
correspondent of the Buffalo Evening 
News, has declined appointment as city 
clerk of Buffalo under the new admin- 
istration taking office on January 1. 
Two years ago he declined appointment 
as deputy finance commissioner of the 
city. 

J. F. McDonnell, formerly of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, is now 
chief of the copy desk of the Buffalo 
News. 

Elmer M. Hill has been appointed 
feature editor of the Buffalo News. 

Charles A. Ballou of the Buffalo Com- 
mercial staff has been named editor of 
the Lion Lines, a weekly publication is- 
sued by the Lions Club of Buffalo. 

G. C. Regli, formerly of Eau Claire, 
Wis.; Stuart McGuire, formerly of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, and Lindsay 
M. Parrott, formerly of the Newark 
(N. J.) News, are recent additions to 
the Buffalo News staff. 

Walter O. Look, formerly of the 
Buffalo Courier, is now assistant tele- 
graph editor of the Buffalo News. 


M. P. Wesp, former publisher of the 
Hamburg (N. Y.) Post, has joined the 
city staff of the Buffalo Times. 

W. G. Hippler, city editor of the Buf- 
falo Commercial, addressed the class in 
journalism at Canisius College on 
“Sources of News.” 

James W. Wells, night manager of 
the New York World biographical de- 
partment, gave two recent lectures on 
newspaper reference work, at the De- 
partment of Journalism, New York Uni- 
versity. 

David Holt, Birmingham newspaper 
man, has been appointed director of the 
Americanism Commission of the De- 
partment of Alabama, American Le- 
gion. 

Mrs. Rosalind Scott Dunkin, a gradu- 
ate of the Columbia University School 
of Journalism, has been appointed Na- 
tional Publicity Director for the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union with 
headquarters at Evanston, Ill. Mrs. 
Dunkin was formerly on the New York 
Tribune staff. 

Jay E. House, columnist of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, spoke December 


7 at the third 
Kansas Alumni 
delphia. 

Harry Goldberg, for a number of 
years Sunday editor of the old Phila- 
delphia Press, has joined the Sunday 
staff of the Philadelphia Record. 


Fred Bolton, a member of the Phila- 
delphia Record local staff, is in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital recovering from 
an operation. 


Samuel B. Barker, financial editor of 
the Philadelphia North American, spoke 
before the Philadelphia Bookkeepers’ 
Beneficial Association last Monday. 


Atticus Mullin, secretary of the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission, has 
resigned his post after a service of 
seven years to become city editor of 
the Montgomery Advertiser. 


Frank Wing, the caricaturist, who 
has been sketching scenes and persons 
at the Washington conference for the 
St. Paul Daily News, has resumed his 
connection with the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press. 


annual dinner of the 
Association of Phila- 


Arthur Sheekman, who has been cov- 
ering the University of Minnesota for 
the St. Paul Daily News, has become 
director of movies for that paper and 
editor of the Sunday dramatic depart- 
ment. 


Ralph C. Holmes, dramatic editor of 
the Detroit Journal, has been appointed 
dramatic editor of the Detroit Times. 
\llen S. Raymond, news editor of the 
Times, has resigned and will become 
dramatic editor of the Journal. Albert 
F. Munroe, acting dramatic editor of 
the Times, will be associated with Mr. 
Holmes in the reorganization of the 


dramatic department of the Hearst 
paper. 
Miss Geraldine Murray, teacher of 


English and the class in journalism or- 
ganized by her at the New York State 
College for Teachers, has resigned to 
become associate editor of the New 
York State Legislative News Associa- 
tion and during the session of the leg- 
islature will be in charge of its Albany 
office. Miss Murray was formerly a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Knickerbocker Press. 


Leo M. Doody, editor of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Sunday Telegram, has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of charities by 
Mayor-elect Edward S. Hackett. 


Sumner Lansdale, Texas newspaper 
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man, is seriously ill in Muskogee, Okla. 
Mr. Lansdale at various times has been 
managing editor of the McKinney 
(Tex.) Courier-Gazette, the Sherman 
(Tex.) Daily Register, and the Deni- 
son (Tex.) Herald. 


Gaar. Williams, for the past twelve 
years cartoonist on the staff of the 
Indianapolis News, has joined the staff 
of the Chicago Tribune. His cartoons 
will appear daily on the editorial page, 
and will also be syndicated by the Chi- 
cago Tribune Newspapers’ Syndicate. 
Mr. Williams, a native of Indiana, 
studied at the Chicago Art Institute. 
On completion of his course, he en- 
gaged in commercial work for several 
years and for four years was connected 
with the Chicago Daily News. From 
there he went to Indianapolis. 


Richard J. Bieger, a member of the 
art staff of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, won the first prize offered by the 
St. Louis Safety Council in a poster 
contest. His cartoon was entitled, “The 


Cause of Automobile Accidents.” 


Edgar Rice Beach, St. Louis newspa- 
per man, and Mrs. Beach, celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Beach was in the Union Army during 
the Civil War, being captured and con- 
fined at Andersonville, Ga., for four 
months. He has been engaged in news- 
paper work for the last forty-one years, 
twenty-eight of which he has been with 
the Globe-Democrat. 

Richard Atwater, “Riquarius” of the 
“Pillar to Post” column in the Chicago 
Post, has been ill for some days and the 


staff has been drafted to fill the col- 
umn. 


James L. Houghtaling, editorial writer 
on the Chicago Evening Post, announ- 
ces the birth of a girl. 


Talbot Patrick, formerly of the City 
News Bureau of Chicago, and Hal 
Rocklin, a St. Paul newspaper man, have 
joined the local staff of the Chicago 
Post. 


Paul Warden of the Chicago Post 
copy desk has left for California. 


J. E. Sanborn, veteran Chicago Trib- 
une writer, who covered baseball for 
twenty years, attending every worid’s 
series games except three, retired on a 
pension. Mr. and Mrs. Sanborn expect 
to go East after the first of the year. 
The Tribune has also lost James Cru- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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HOGATE IS PRESIDENT 
OF SIGMA DELTA CHI 


C. W. Barron Named Fourth Honorary 
Member at Iowa Session—Kansas 
Agricultural College Gets 
1922 Meeting 


(By Telegraph to Evtror & PvustisHer) 


Detroit, Dec. 12.—Clarence W. Bar- 
ron, head of Dow, Jones and Co., pub- 
lishers of the Wall Street Journal, and 
editor and publisher of the Boston News 
Bureau, Barron’s, and other financial 
publications, was elected a national hon- 
orary member of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, Dec. 9. 
The occasion was the seventh conven- 
tion of the fraternity of the campus of 
Iowa State agricultural college, at Ames, 
Iowa. Mr. Barron, who was the guest 
of the fraternity and the principal speak- 
er, was the fourth to receive this honor 
from a convention since the organization 
of the fraternity at Depauw University 
in 1909. President Harding, former 
Governor Cox of Ohio, and James 
Wright Brown of Eprror & PusiisHER 
being the others. 

To the list of 36 collegiate and five 
alumni chapters, the convention added 
two active chapters, charters being 
granted to petitioning bodies represent- 
ing the new Joseph Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern University, 
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and the Department of Journalism of 
the University of North Dakota. 

The fraternity, non-secret since the 
convention at Norman, Okla., last year, 
considered a new ritual prepared by a 
committee of New York alumni. 

It went on record as in favor of close 
co-operation with all other organizations 
aiming at the advancement of the pro- 
fession and the teaching of journalism. 

It urged the further development of 
alumni chapters in publishing centers. 

It advocated the changing of the 
Quill, official quarterly, to a monthly for 
the eight months of each academic year. 

It established a committee to consider 
with leading members of the profession, 
the advisability of devising a generally 
acceptable code of ethics for the journal- 
ist. And it drafted specific plans for the 
intensification of chapter activities along 
professional lines. 

A donation of a prize of $100 for a 
contribution to his magazine was an- 
nounced in behalf of Frank Parker 
Stockbridge, of the Chicago alumni 
chapter ; and Prof. Frank Beckman, head 
of the department of journalism at 
Ames, announced the offer of a silver 
cup to the most effective chapter. 

Officers elected were: Prof. Frank 
Beckman, honorary president; Lee A. 
White of the Detroit News, immediate 
past president; Kenneth C. Hogate, 
Western representative of the Wall 
Street Journal, Detroit, president; Prof. 
H. H. Herbert, University of Oklahoma, 























MEN OF THE 


EVERAL weeks ago a group of 

men of all the churches in a 
New York suburb met at the home 
of an architect. He is interested 
in church work and has long been 
thinking that the three churches in 
his home town ought to do some- 
thing to get the idea of church- 
going before the other residents. 


He found the pastor more or less 
interested after several talks. Other 
business men of the place fell in 
with the suggestion and a meeting 
was called to discuss plans. Help 
of a specialist in church advertising 
was asked and ads of churches in 
other suburban towns were anal- 
yzed. 


The men, without exception, were 
enthusiastic for the idea of adver- 
tising the service of the churches 
to the community and urging the 
thought that residents of the town 
ought to attend church. Copies of 
ads used in other towns were ob- 
tained and re-written by a commit- 
tee of advertising men. 





Will the 


Righteous Judge 


helps. 
| Select some church and let 
a claim upon you come here Sunday. 


CHURCH TAKE LEAD | 


By HERBERT H. SMITH 
In Charge Church Advertising, Presbyterian Department of Publicity 








FOR WOMEN ONLY? 


consider the flimsy plea that you do not go to 
church because church is woman's sphere? 

Christianity demands the best energies of red-blooded men. 
sized job to fight himself and keep true to his highest ideals. 


it help you and you help it. 


Choose you this day whom ye will serve . 


The best thing about this plan is 
that all the churches are to sign 
the general ad. If each church de- 
sires, in addition, to advertise spe- 
cial services it will:do so in a sepa- 
rate ad. The general suggestion to 
attend church will stress no one of | 
the general churches in town. The | 
ad will be the united appeal of all | 





the church people in an endeavor 
to persuade the non-church goers 
to support the institution which 
does most to upbuild the community. 





The publisher of the paper will 
benefit from this plan, but did noth- 
ing to obtain the business. 


Can you, Mr. Advertising Mana- 
ger, offhand think of any group of 
men in your town who are plan- 
ning to give you additional busi- 
ness that you have done nothing to 
help create? Perhaps a suggestion 
to the leaders in your churches will 
bring purchase of space. 

Study the possibilities of church 
advertising. Talk it over with men 
in the important churches. 


It is a man’s 
Church-going 


If none other has 


. we will serve the Lord. 





A. A. C. of W., whose president is Rev, 
New York City 





Suggested Ad to Lead Church Page 


This campaign is under the auspices of the Church Advertising Departmental of the 
C; ¥. 


Reisner, D.D., 701 W’. 177th Street 

















first vice-president; Prof. Norman Rad- 
der, University of Indiana, second vice- 
president; T. Hawley Tapping, Grand 
Rapids Press, secretary; Ward H. Neff, 
vice-president Corn Belt Farm Dailies, 
Chicago, treasurer. Executive council- 
lors are Donald Clark, managing editor 
the Northwestern Banker, Des Moines; 
Joseph McMullen, Fairchild Publications, 
New York; Stacy V. Jones, New York 
Sun, and Gilbert Clayton, United Press 
Associations, New York. Prof. Frank 
Martin of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism continues in of- 
fice as editor of the Quill. 

The next convention will be held at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College 
at Manhattan, Kan. 

President-elect Hogate did not meet 
the convention. An hour after his ar- 
rival in Ames he received word which 
sent him hastening to Detroit to greet 
a new daughter. 





Seider Leaves Day-Warheit 


Frank Seider has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the New York Day- 
Warheit to engage in the realty invest- 
ment business at 1472 Broadway, New 
York. 








TEXAS “VETS” IN SAN ANTONI9 





F. B. Robinson of Waco Heads Edits. 
rial Association 

San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 12—The Tex. 
as Editorial Association, the membership 
of which is limited to newspaper folk 
in Texas who have been in the harness 
continuously for a period of 30 years 
or longer, held its annual meeting here 
Dec. 8, 9 and 10. At the closing ga¢. 
sion, Fred B. Robinson editor and pybh 
lisher of the Waco Times-Herald, was 
elected president. Other officers elected 
are: N. P. Houx, Mexia, first vice. 
president; Louis J. Wortham, For 
Worth Star-Telegram, second vice. 
president; Hamp. Cook, Houston, re 
cording «secretary; Austin. Callan, Def 
Rion, corresponding secretary; Arthur 


LeFevre, Jr., Houston, assistant to the 


president. 

On the opening day the visitors were 
guests of the San Antonio Express and 
the Evening News, the morning and 
afternoon papers of the Express Pyb- 
lishing Company, welcomed the visitors 
and expressed his pleasure at being able 
to entertain them. Col. Frank P. Hot 
land of Dallas spoke briefly. 
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Equipment 


Forty years ago the management of the Bell Telephone 
System organized for a supply of the apparatus which it foresaw 
would be required in the development of its new industry— 


telephone service. 


The telephone in some -ountries is the luxury of the rich, 


but in America it is used by practically all the people. 


This 


universal service is due in large measure to foresight in engineer- 


ing and manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of parts, other apparatus of high- 
est efficiency, and all necessarily of complex and intricate design, 
cables and wires and a multitude of technical devices enable 
our country to lead the world in telephone service. 


All this telephone equipment is made in a factory which is 
recognized throughout the world as having the largest produc- 
tion and the highest standards of workmanship and efficiency. 


This factory, controlled through stock ownership by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, has been for 
forty years the manufacturing department of the Bell System; 
with the result that the associated companies secure equipment 
of the highest development, made of the best materials, produced 
in accordance with the requirements of the public, and with the 


certainty of moderate costs. 


Economy in the Bell System begins with the manufacture of 


equipment. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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G REATEST reference book ever ANNOUNCEMENTS in this edition 


compiled in the interest of adver- 
tising and the newspaper business. 


A dependable “direc- 
tory” that can. be 
found in practically 
every newspaper 
office. 


Editor & Publisher 
International Year Book Number 





Subscriptions placed now will include this number. Entire edition 
goes to subscribers only. No copies sold separately at any price. 


render service for twelve full 
months. Space reservations should 
be made at once. 


A most highly prized 
and praised book of 
service in every adver- 
tising agency. 
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Reach the Small Town 
And You Reach the Country 


Farmers do. most of, their buying in the towns near home 
— in Iowa there is a town every ten miles or oftener. The 
merchants in these towns know all the farmers. It is their 
business to supply farm needs. 


LOWA sis 


213 towns over 1,000 population 
151 towns 1,000 to 3,000 
26 towns 3,000 to 5,000 
18 towns 5,000 to 10,000 
7 towns 10,000 to 20,000 
4 towns 20,000 to 30,000 
4 towns 30,000 to 50,000 
3 towns over 50,000 


There are many trading points of less than 1,000 population. 
Iowa newspapers reach even the smallest towns and a high per- 
centage of the farms. When your products are presented through 
these newspapers you reach the consumer and also the dealer who 
must supply him. 

In this territory the merchant is often a farmer removed to 
town. Habits of thought are much alike—and these habits of 
thought are directly influenced day after day by the Iowa papers 





























—your best means of reaching the great Iowa market. 
These Newspapers Cover lowa 
Like a Blanket—Use Them! 
Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 

+Burlington Hawk-Eye .............-- (M) 10,401 .035 
+Burlington Hawk-Eye .............-- (S) 12,960 .035 

Cedar Rapids Gazette ............4..- (E) 19,568 .06 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil .......... (E&S) 14,413 .05 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ........ (E) 15,108 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ........ (S) 17,683 .06 

Pistaniast TRS 2. ccc ces cesersic (E) 23,913 .07 
*Des Moines Capital........+eeseeeee(E) 52,708 14 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital...........(S) 32,934 14 
*Des Moines Register and Tribune... (M&E)114,131 .20 
*Des Moines Sunday Register.......... (S)102,559 .20 

Iowa City Press-Citizen .........-.-- (E) 6,560 .035 

Mason City Globe Gazette...........- (E) 10,379 .035 

Muscatine Journal ..............++:- (E) 7,832 .035 

i Ce So sewn wes se 6 tues (E) 12,237 .05 

Seen City Seehael.... sc cccvcccece (M&E) 50,074 11 

Sioux City Journal. ..........sseseee (S) 33,476 11 
*Waterloo Evening Courier ..........-- (E) 15,280 .05 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, Oct.'1, 1921. 


+Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
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senberry, who has joined. the staff of 
the New York Daily News, and has 
added James Muldoon, former baseball 
writer, on the Chicago Herald-Exam- 
iner. 





THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


V. HOLLETT, formerly circulation 

* manager of the Tulsa (Okla.) Trib- 
une, is now city circulation manager of 
the Washington (D. C.) Times. 

A. T. Pennig, purchasing agent of 
the St. Paul Daily News, who has been 
with that paper for eighteen years, has 
resigned to take a position with the 
Holland Furnace sales department. 

W. G. Weaver, circulation manager of 
the Salt Lake Telegram, has resigned to 
become connected with the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. Mr. Weaver has been 
with the Telegram nearly 20 years. He 
was given a farewell banquet by the 
carriers of the papers and an engraved 
life membership card in their organiza- 
tion. He was also presented with a 
diamond ring and a diamond scarfpin. 

Don Campbell has resigned as West- 
ern representative of the New York 
Theater Programs Company, a post 
he assumed about a year ago after 
serving the New York World in the 
Chicago territory for a number 
years. He has not announced 
future plans. 

C. R. Abell, who has been with the ad- 
vertising department of the New York 
Tribune for two and a half years, will 
join the New York American advertis- 
ing staff January 1. 


of 
his 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 


a B. SHARPE who, for the past 

* fifteen years has been identified 
with leading concerns in the farm ma- 
chinery industry, has just been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit. For the last two and a half 
years Mr. Sharpe has been assistant 
general sales manager for the Cleve- 
land Tractor Company, Cleveland. 

LeRoy J. Steffen, several years man- 
ager of Wisconsin business for Critch- 
field & Co., is now associated with the 
Hough Shade Corporation, Janesville, 
Wis., in charge of advertising and 
sales. The Hough Shade account will 
continue to be handled by Critchfield 
& Company. A national campaign is 
now in preparation and local newspaper 
space will be used wherever its dealers 
are located. 

J. W. T. Knox, for ten years man- 
ager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for Nelson Baker & Co., perfume 
manufacturers, Detroit, has become gen- 
eral promotion manager of the Fred- 
erick CC. Mathews Company. Mr. 
Knox, was instrumental in organizing 
the Detroit Adcraft Club, and was its 
first president. 

Truman A. DeWeese, publicity di- 
rector of the Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany of Niagara Falls, addressed the 
Albany Advertising Club at dinner De- 
cember 12. A feature of the meeting 
was a Christmas tree with gifts from 
advertisers for members of the club. 


NOTES OF THE AD AGENTS 


~ W. MEEKS, Jr., secretary of Hoyt’s 

* Service, Inc., returned this week 
from a two-month’s wedding trip in 
Europe. Mr. Meek was married Oc- 
tober 14, and part of his honeymoon 


was spent in investigating the Europea, 
advertising situation and prospects for 
American export trade. He visite 
England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
German, Luxembourg, Switzerland an4 
Italy. ’ 

Gilbert Pattillo has been transferreg 
to the Boston office of Hoyt’s Service, 
Inc., to work with A. L. Rice in hap. 
dling New England business. 

Gail Murphy, formerly manager of 
the Cleveland branch of Hoyt’s Sef. 
vice, Inc., has been attached to the Ney 
York: office:as account executive. Sing 
his prior connection with this agency 
he has heen sales) manager of the 
United Electric Company, Canton, 
Ohio. 

Julian M. Case has become vite. 
president in charge of sales and mer. 
chandising of the Fred M. Randall Com. 
pany, Detroit. He has had several 
years’ experience in national advertising 
and the agency field. 

Adam F. Smith, Toronto representa. 
tive of the William H. Rankin Com. 
pany, is spending a week at the New 
York office of that company. He re 
ports that business conditions in Canada 
are good and that prospects for 192 
are better than for any year before the 
war. 

E. W. Keever, of the Geyer-Dayton 
Advertising Company, was the winner 
of a $25 prize offered by the Dayton 
(Ohio), Evening Herald to the Dayton 
resident for the best “copy” for an ad- 
vertisement for the community chest 
campaign. Space for the page adver- 
tisement was donated by The Herald. 

Albee Agency Elects Offices 

William N. Albee has been elected 
president of the Albee Corporation, 
succeeding Harry C. Maley, resigned. 
Other officers are Albert L. Gale, 
vice-president; Ward H. Marsh, vice- 
president and general manager; 
Walter C. Cole, secretary and treas- 
urer. The Chicago office of the Albee 
Corporation will continue to be in 
charge of Albert L. Gale. Mr. Marsh, 
who has been associated with the 
Albee organization for some time, was 
formerly director of advertising of the 
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Burroughs Adding- Machine Company, 
Detroit. 





Heads Springfield Publicity Club 


Donald E. Munroe, sales promotion 
and advertising manager of the D. H. 
Brigham Company, Springfield, Mass, 
has been elected president of the 
Springfield Publicity Club, succeeding 
George B. Hendrick, resigned. Mr 
Munroe has been vice-president of the 
club. He is succeeded as vice-prest 
dent by C. Walter Dearden, advertis- 
ing manager of the Strathmore Papert 
Company, Mittineague, Mass. 





R. A. Brewer Changes Position 


R. A. Brewer has been appointed 
advertising manager of D. Auerbach 
& Sons, chocolate and candy manw 
facturers of New York. Mr. Brewet 
was formerly with the Detroit Steel 
Products, Detroit, and recently with 
the Griffith-Stilling Advertising 
Agency, Boston. 





Daniel V. Casey Goes to Chicago 
Daniel V. Casey, advertising mat 


ager of the Irving National Bank 
New York, has resigned to take charge 


of the copy department of Charles}, 


Daniel Frey, Chicago, advertising 
agency. Prior to the war, Mr. Casey 
was associated with Glen Buck, Chi 
cago advertising agency. For several 
years he was managing editor of Sys 
tem. 
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x INDIVIDUALITY RESTS WITH EDITOR, 
the SAYS SYNDICATE DEFENDER 
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features Make Friends and Widen Newspaper Influence—Great 


Commercial Success Has Followed Their Use—They Are 
Only Hope in Building Distinctiveness 





By V. V. 


qucH LOGAN fears that Ameri- 
can newspapers are losing their in- 
jviduality through the general use of 
gndicated features. He stated this con- 
dusion in a signed article in the Eprror 
t PusLisHer of December 10. 

Features have come to their present 
state because they make friends. From 
§ per cent to 50 per cent of the circu- 
tion of a majority of newspapers may 
ie credited to the pulling power of 
atures. Circulation brings advertising, 
wd the two make possible the commer- 
dal success that must usually come be- 
fore influence is obtained. 

Features have carried papers into 
wuntless homes that would not other- 
ise have been reached. Because of this 
influence on circulation, they have had 
mich to do with the growth of revenues 
fom department store advertising. Re- 
move all the features from the papers, 
ad the resulting slump would be made 
wident in the depressing loss of popu- 
ar appeal which would surely follow. 
A publisher of individuality will have 
apaper of individuality; the features he 
ses will not hamper him. The New 
York Tribune has an impressive array 
f{ features that are widely syndicated, 
md yet everyone knows that it is one 
# the most distinctive papers in New 
York, or in the whole country. Where 
is there another paper like the Chicago 
Daily News, and who will deny that it 
fas a very marked individuality? 
Outside of the Hearst and Scripps 
groups, it may be said that there are 
tardly two papers to be found that have 
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just the same features. Even when simi- 
ar features are used, variety of treat- 
ment and other differences in editorial 
methods and make-up stand in the way 
of sacrifice of individual character. 

We may go for illustration of this 
point to Mr. Logan’s own office. Most of 
the Evening’s World’s features are used 
ly a vigorous afternoon paper in Chi- 
ago, but nothing could be further from 
the fact than to say that the Chicago 
aper is a “carbon copy” of the Evening 
World. There are points of resem- 
lance, as two men wearing tan shoes 
may be said to resemble each other, but 
n soul and spirit the papers are dis- 
linctive. Their individual attitudes to- 
vard life and the news, their editorial 
blicies, their visual appeal as evidenced 
m dress and make-up—these are the 
things that stamp strong individuality 
‘pon each. 

Critics might charge with greater 
fairness that the enormous development 
of efficiency in the big news services 
within the past few years has standard- 
wed the newspapers. It is a common 
Phing to hear a layman say, in speaking 
of his home town papers: “They are 
just alike; they print the same news.” 
The Associated Press, the United Press 
nnd the International News Service 
‘arry similar dispatches. They tell the 
uth in just about the same way, and 
three truthful correspondents will see 
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In New York, the Evening Mail and 
Globe have the same Associated 
rtess and City News services. Outside 
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he editorial pages, what makes the two 
The Evening Mail 
lies upon Rube Goldberg, Hugh Full- 
on, Roy Moulton, and other feature 
and the Globe de- 


McNITT 


pends upon Dr. Crane, Fontaine Fox, 
H. I. Phillips, Walt Mason and others. 

Features offer almost the only hope of 
exclusiveness, of distinctiveness, now 
open to a publisher, unless he can pre- 
sent the news in an overwhelmingly 
superior way. 


CHICAGO NEWS MEN GUESTS 


Victor F. Lawson and Bureau Chiefs 
Dined by Consolidated Press Staff 


Victor F. Lawson, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, who was in Wash- 
ington over the last week end, was a 
guest at luncheon of the executives of 
the Consolidated Press Association 
December 10 at the Raleigh Hotel. 
Paul Scott Mowrer, head of the Paris 
Bureau of the Daily News; Junius B. 
Wood, chief of its Far Eastern ser- 
vice, and Leroy T. Vernon, chief of the 
Washington Bureau, were also among 
the guests. Mr. Lawson was one of the 
earliest subscribers to the Consolidated 
Press service and two years ago turned 
over to that organization the efttire dis- 
tribution of the Daily News world- 
wide foreign news. Among the execu- 
tives of the Consolidated Press present 


were David Lawrence, president; Rob- 
ert B. McClean, business manager; Rob- 
ert T. Small, director of the news 


department; T. J. McBreen, chief of the 
traffic department; James L. Bray, chief 
of the auditing department, and Charles 
W. McCullum, office supervisor. 





NEW AD CLUB EDITORS 


Ostrander Editor-in-Chief of News— 
Dance on New Year’s Eve 


The 1922 editorial board of the Ad- 
vertising Club News, official organ of 
the Advertising Club of New York, 
is headed by Walter Ostrander, New 
York advertising man, who will be 
editor-in-chief. Robert E. Ramsay 
of James F. Newcomb & Co., will be 
managing editor and W. Livingston 
Larned, vice-president of the George 
Ethridge Company, associate editor. 
Harry Varley, associated with the 
George Batten Company, will be news 


editor and Saunders Norvell of Me- 
Kesson & Robbins, contributing 
editor. Benjamin Sherbow will have 


charge of typography, Farquson John- 
son will be circulation manager and 
Frank E. Morrison, general advertis- 
ing counsel. The new board will take 
charge of the News on January 1. 

The Advertising Club will entertain 
at its annual New Year’s Eve dance. 


Mead Price is $70 

The G. H. Mead Company, Dayton, 
on December 12, announced that its 
newsprint price would be $3.50 per 
hundred pounds, f.o.b. mill, effective 
for the first six months of 1922. The 
company sells the product of the 
Spanish River and Abitibi Companies. 





Ad Men’s Post to Meet 
Ad Men’s Post No. 209, American 
Legion, will meet December 15 at the 
Advertising Club of New York. William 
Maxwell, first vice-president of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., will speak on “How 
Long Will The Legion Last.” 


for 
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ing that 


readers and advertisers. 


much more satisfactorily. 


market—the newspapers 





A 





gives you a potential market unsurpassed. 
It gives you central location, excellent rail 
and water transportation to that market. 
And it offers you the best means of reach- 


of 


Indiana, all of them substantial, enterpris- 
ing papers, highly thought of by their 


Many national advertisers are relying 
more and more upon daily newspapers to 
tell their story; tell about their goods, how 
good they are, and where they may be had. 


Intensified cultivation of a given terri- 
tory pays better than hit-and-miss general 
distribution and popularizes merchandise 


Get Indiana people interested in your 
product and one market problem will be 








Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1921. 





solved. 
Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
Pe ee (E) 3,120 .025 
pmaetle Ceetee 6c oc cccccncces (M) 23,103 .05 
Evansville Courier .............-. -(S) 21,158 .05 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 
Meeting: PUG b< 60.6 66:3 wciece chs (M&E) 39,358 10 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette.......... (S) 25,389 .07 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (E) 31,454 .08 
*Gary Evening Post and Tribune...... (E) 8,415 .05 
Veena TR. 00.5 «cette dmats (E) 115,958 -20 
EE ew dlc caccucet bons (E) 3,676 .025 
Richmond Palladium ............... (E) 11,750 .05 
South Bend News-Times........ po peste \ 16,691 .05 
Saute Da FU onc ccc ds ce wide (E) 16,430 .055 
*Terre Haute Tribune............. (E&S) 21,841 .06 
Vincennes Commercial .......... (M&S) 4,719 .025 

















ETROIT’S 
tinued responsive- 
ness to advertising is 


con- 


indicated in the 44 
page issues published 
practically every 
Thursday and Friday 
by The News. 











The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 








More Than an 


Introduction 


When a newspaper does more than in- 
troduce an advertiser to a community, 
there must result a spirit of mutual 
satisfaction. 
For more 
century 


The Pittsburgh Post 


has introduced advertisers to the pur- 
chasing power of the great Pittsburgh 
district. 

Each introduction is accompanied by an 
indorsement which cannot be disassoci- 
ated from the character of such a paper. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


than three-quarters of a 











In LOS ANGELES the 





Leads ALL other dail 
evening, in volume o 
(In November carried 189,756 lines). 


papers, morning or 
national advertising. 


Circulation over 140,000 daily 


Covers entire field completely. Adver- 
tisers use it exclusively. 
Representatives 
New York Chicago 


H. W. Moloney 


G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. 


432 Marquette Bidg. 
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RETURNS THREATEN A 
A COME-BACK 


(Continued from page 18) 








ency and the selling talk of the circula- 
tion manager and the men who work 
with this dealer to help him sell more 
papers. If he has returns and if you 
give him all the sales talk you have, he 
will-promise to push his sales and do all 
he can to build them up. But the end 
of the month will find all your efforts 
wrapped up in the returned packages. 

Returns in no way add to circulation, 
they bring no value to the advertiser and 
no value to the publisher, but they do 
bring an immense loss and deception to 
the circulation department. 

John T. Toler, circulation manager of 
the Atlanta Constitution, tells of his ex- 
periences as follows: 


“I have been against returns since 1894, when 
we discontinued for the Commercial Appeal all 
returns from Memphis newsstands and news- 


boys and from country dealers in what we 
termed ‘legitimate territory.’ | f 
“At hotel newsstands outside of our terri- 


tory we allowed returns, but charged a special 
rate to take care of this. We also allowed lim- 
ited returns to railroad news companies. We 
tried to hold them to 25 per cent and we 
charged them enough for the papers to take care 
of a 25 per cent return. 

‘As far as the papers in this part of the 
country are concerned, I know m none that 
have gone back to the old system of returns. 
The only credit that the Constitution gives for 
unsold papers is when dispatches fail to reach 
destination in time for the dealers to make 
regular sales. When we have proof of this, 
we allow credit for such papers as were not 
sold.” 


A circulation manager of a daily in a 
city of over 700,000 population writes: 


“We do not allow returns from the rail news 
companies. From our own dealers, we do take 
returns. We have very few dealers, however, 
as most of our circulation is handled by boys 
from whom we do not take returns. 

“As far as I can check up, I think that the 
return business has been creeping back at a 
considerable rate. It seems to be that a great 
many newspapers figure that their circulation 
will increase when they go on a return basis. 
There is no doubt that the newspaper business, 
circulation and advertising both, through the 
depression that has been so gene ral throughout 
the country, has been hit like other businesses. 
It also seems that publishers and circulation 
managers get nervous and do funny stunts 
whenever circulation decreases. I presume 
that they are loath to have the advertiser feel 
he is paying for something less than that for 
which he has contracted.” 


C. H. Breed, circulation manager of 
the Spokane Spokesman-Review, says: 


“We are not allowing any returns. I sin- 
cerely hope that we will not get back into that 


rank practice again, as there is no good ex- 
cuse for it.’ 

A circulation manager in a city of 
500,000 says: 

“We do not allow returns to railway news 
companies, nor to any other branch of our 
circulation. The only deviation from this rule 
is that when a big piece of news breaks un- 
expectedly and we arbitrarily add papers, we 


permit the agencies and dealers to return some 
of these extra copies. 


M. W. Halmbacher, circulation direc- 
tor of the Oklahoma Daily Oklahoman, 
says: 


“In a number of cities, newspapers have had 
visits from representatives of a news company 
which has made requests for return privileges 
on trains operating in their territory. 

“In one of two cases this privilege has been 
granted by the newspapers with a feeling that 
the return privilege would have a tendency to 
increé ase the circulation of their publication. 

‘The result is that the paper without the re- 
turn privilege would be forced to adopt the 
same policy, unwillingly, to meet this com- 
petition. As soon as the competitive news- 
Papers are on an equal basis with the return 
privilege, both would be on an equal footing 
and the increase would not amount to over 
two per cent. 

‘The return privilege to railway news com- 
panies is entirely out of line and will eventu- 
ally have a tendency to place newspapers where 
they were before the war. The Government 
has talked conservation, forcing us to discon- 
tinue the return privilege during the war. It 
has given us an opportunity to place our busi- 
ness on a solid substantial basis and we should 
now try to hold up our end without its sup- 
port. 

“If the return privilege to railway 


news 
companies is made general, 


before long some 


newspaper will start a movement allowing re- 
turns to both foreign and local news dealers 
and the hard work that has been done the past 
six or seven years would be lost energy and 
efforts wasted.” 


Yerka, 


4: -8; assistant to Harold 


1921 


Hough, circulation manager of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, says he is not in 
favor of returns to city newsboys be- 
cause there is a certain class of them 
who will take a bunch of papers, sell six 
or eight, go to a picture show, come 
back and say that the sale was no good, 
seeking return privilege on papers they 
didn’t try to sell. 








CIRCULATION NEWS AND VIEWS | 





HE St. Paul Daily News publishes 

specially drawn comic pictures with- 
out titles. It has inaugurated a con- 
test, in which the author of the best 
and wittiest title each week will be 
paid $15 in cash. 

Lewiston, Me., Sun newsboys were 
guests of the Sun circulation depart- 
ment Dec. 10 at a banquet at the New 
Revere House at the close of the 
newsboys’ subscription contest. Prizes 
were awarded and addresses delivered 
by County Commissioner Eastman 
and Ronald Louis St. Pierre, circula- 
tion manager for the Sun in Berlin. 
Besides the Sun correspondents in 
those places and guests, there were 
present Daniel S. Minster, suburban 
circulation manager, and Frank S. 
Hoy, circulation manager of the Sun. 

Four prizes in the shape of ever- 
lasting evergreens are offered for sug- 
gestions for ornaments for Christmas 
trees in a contest on the children’s 
page of the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press. 

Two hundred prominent Detroit 
business men who started their busi- 
ness careers as newsboys, will sell 
Detroit papers on the streets Dec. 24 
for charity. They are members of the 
Old Newsboys’ Goodfellow Associa- 
tion. Papers in past years have 
brought as high as $100 when sold for 
charity. All the dailies plan special 
and appropriate editions for sale by 
the “boys.” 

The St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
gives its juvenile readers a chance to 
win cash prizes by making Christmas 
calendars. Each month is to be illus 
trated by something fitting—some idea 
suggested by the month. It is to be a 
series calendar, and out of the draw- 
ings received two will be selected as 
winners. 


The St. Paul Daily News gave a pic- 
nic to 150 of its carriers who had won 
prizes in recent contests. There were 
football, baseball and plenty of eats. 


A carrier boys’ band of 25 pieces has 
been organized from among the carrier 
boys of the Springfield (Ill.) State 
Register and is proving a good “ad” for 
the paper as well as stimulating the in- 
terest of carrier boys. The band will 
be used to give free concerts at public 
affairs and will be subject to calls by 
Springfield organizations of all kinds 
whenever programs can be arranged. 
Fred Schuch, circulation manager, be- 
lieves it has gone a long way toward 
solving the problem of a plentiful sup- 
ply of good boys for carriers. 


The Providence Journal has just is- 
sued its second number of the Hustler, 
a four-page sheet published in the in- 
terest of those connected with its 
distribution, delivery and sale. Several 
columns are devoted to stories relating 
to newsboys. 1 

Carriers and route boys of the San 
Francisco Bulletin recently staged a 
minstrel show and vaudeville skit at the 
local Y.M.C.A. hall, under the direction 
of Harry C. Noe, circulation manager; 
John C. Van Benthem, city circulation 
manager, and Hal Curtis, assistant city 
circulation manager. 





TO REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Baily Capital 


Sworn Government Report 


for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 


it really promotes. 


tii Gjper 


Member A. B. C. Publisher. 








Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
i as 1920. . .233,609 
C) Buy Space in 
a _Boston’s Greatest 
-_ 





Evening Newspaper 








Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 
Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York’ Chicago 








Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to f 

recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


imes. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New fork Chicago 











New Haven 
RECISTER 


is New Haven's 
Dominant 
Newspaper 
Bought every night by More New Haven 


people than buy any other TWO New 
Haven papers COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 
Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 











THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 
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DOLLAR PULLER S 


Advertising and circulation managers 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


are always on the lookout for new 
Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 
idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
Dotia® Putcer: Epitor. 
clip them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


dress your communications to the 


ideas with not be returned. 





POLLAR PULLERS don’t die after 
they are used. A legitimate business 
idea that has brought the idle dollars out 
of their hiding places for you once will 
do it again when things get dull. Clip 
these ideas from EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER every week. Use those that you 
can, as quickly as you can, and — the 
others. aste them in a book, with the 
seasonable ideas properly classified, and 
put those that have worked on other 
pages, with your amendments, reserva- 
tions and comments. They'll come in 
handy next year. And if you are not 
allowed to clip the office copy of ED- 
ITOR & PUBLISHER, or want to keep 
your copy for a file, send in $4 and get 
another copy sent to your home. One 
successful idea a year—and you'll get 
hundreds—will net big returns on your 
investment. 











HE St. Paut Daily News has begun 
the publication of what it calls the 
“To-morrow Only Bargain Page.” Over 
400 neighborhood stores, with more to 
follow, have signed an agreement with 
the News to advertise “genuine bargains” 
at least four times a week, and the saving 
to purchasers on every item is guaran- 
» teed to be from 10 to 331-3 per cent of 
regular prices. Each bargain advertised 
will be on sale one day only.—J. T. 
*« * *~ 
One Ohio newspaper has reduced the 
number of “missed papers” by a special 
delivery service to patrons. Under the 
plan as operated, subscribers who are 
missed by the carrier telephone the cen- 








tral office after 5:30 p. m. and a paper 





The amalgamation of the two leadin: 
rogressive Jewish newspapers o 
ew York 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


She Pap 


Dent mamma hy 
* 


IND Sey 


The National Jewish Daily 








is sent to them by special delivery. The 
cost of this special delivery is assessed 
against the offending carrier unless he 
provides a good excuse. Use of the plan 
has reduced “misses” by approximately 
60 per cent. The boy with the best rec- 
ords from the standpoint of deliveries 
and collections each week is the one who 
makes the special deliveries, thus adding 
somewhat to his income. Thus the paper 
has a double check.—B.A.T. 
x * * 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Ga- 
zette publishes a weekly home building 
page on which it features articles about 
home illumination by the proprietor of 





FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 


produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a_ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representative, Dan A. Carroll, 
Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


a local electrical shop, articles about 
landscape gardening for the home by 
a local expert in this line and other ar- 
ticles relating to the making of better 
homes by local experts. This not only 
gives the page a strong news appeal, but 
also makes it a valuable page for the ad- 
vertisers who flock to it in large num- 
bers.—W. x * * 


Here’s an idea that ought to be a help 
to a newspaper in getting more advertis- 
ing from some local department store 
that is about to observe its anniversary 
with a big sale. The W. L. Duker Com- 





pany, of Quincy, Ill., used teaser ads 





ln 


New Orleans 


its 


THE 
ITEM 








hicago 








two columns wide by two and a half 
inches deep for two weeks previous to 
their anniversary sale for the purpose of 
carrying copy reading like this: “Who is 
Ann?” “How Old Is Ann?” “Ann is 
Comirg,” “Watch for Ann,” and so on. 
Then when the anniversary sale was an- 
nounced the store’s advertisement read 
like this: “ANN is here, the 32d ANN- 
iversary of the W. L. Duker Company.” 
Surely some local department store 
would like this “Ann” and its use of this 
tip would mean more advertising for the 
paper.—W. 














Epitor & Pus- 
The fact that the 
Ad- 
When they appear 
Unavailable 


Keep in touch with freight clerks and 
owners of moving vans and drays. They 
will tell you the names and addresses of 
new people coming to town. Have your 
solicitor see them at once and arrange 
to furnish them your paper free for a 
week. Nine times out of ten at the end 
of the week they will become regular 
subscribers.—F. L. 

~ a * 

That the paper which serves best is the 
paper that prospers most is a well known 
fact. In line with this thought have the 
members of your staff collaborate 
making up lists of Christmas presents 
suitable for every member of the fami- 
ly, for men and women and boy and 
girl friends, and for various relatives, 
the lists to be run in the center of a page 
filled with ads of stores in your city sell- 
ing articles included in the various lists. 
This scheme might be expanded in some 
cities to include several pages of adver- 
tising. It could be run for several days 
preceding Christmas. A news story 
could be run each day calling attention 
to the ease with which selections of pres- 
ents may be made from these lists.— 


C. A. R. 


The sale of rings, pins and other em- 
blems to graduating classes is an item 
of business that merchants often over- 
look, so far as advertising is concerned. 
At the University of Oregon a survey 
showed that in that state, which has a 
comparatively small population, $11,000 
was sent out of the state last year for 
graduation jewelry, this being about two- 
thirds of the total bought by graduating 
classes. A questionnaire sent out by the 
university elicited the information that 
most of the classes sent outside the state 
because they didn’t know that their home 
jewelers could supply the jewelry they 
wanted. There is a chance here to get 
mid-Winter and Spring advertising both 
from home and outside jewelers—H.E.T. 

* * * 

During the course of the year you re- 
ceive many hundreds of books for re- 
view. These books are dead stock and 
merely take up room on the shelves. Ar- 
range with some second-hand man to 
start a book counter. Print a sign for 
him reading. “New books, Your choice 
for a quarter.” They will melt away like 
a snow bank in a Chinook wind. Auc- 
tion houses and _ second-hand stores 
usually charge 10 per cent. for services 
of this kind. You can turn a dead stock 
of books into live dollars in this way. 
—F. L. 


on 


* * * 


* * * 


In.an effort to build up our Saturday 
issue we offered the local theaters a 
fifty-fifty proposition for Saturdays only 
and they were glad to accept. The prop- 
osition: If the theaters would give us 
one-half page of display advertising we 
would give them a half-page of readers 
free providing they furnish us with copy 
on Thursday.—M. B. B. 

x* * * 

New York librarians have found calls 
increased by the filming of well-known 
books. If possible, get your libraries to 
advertise that they have these books 
available. Or, better yet, have the book- 
sellers and_ stationers advertise the 
books at the same time the play is run- 
ning in the larger theatres—G. H. D. 





Features By 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Chas. Dana Gibson 
Rube Goldberg 

T. L. Masson 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


Central Press Association 


Times Building, New York 











WhiteSpace-Plus 


The Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer belongs to that group 
of newspapers offering adver- 
tisers white space—plus a serv- 
ice which assures adequate dis- 


tribution before advertising 
begins. 
To comprehend the full scope of 


this service ask us to send you a* 
printed exposition of the Chicago 
market. A request involves no ob- 
ligation. 


Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 

















During the month of September the banks 
of the North Jersey shore section had on 
deposit nearly $50,000,000. 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(E ’, Z and S$ A: 
dominates this prosperous territory. 
Member A.B.C. Standard Rate Card, 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
A iation Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH 
Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

















The Standard of Influence 


Discriminating readers and 
aan, pF ag og on oni 
paper, 

The 
Pittsburg Wispatch 


the same year in and year out! 
Branch Offices: 


Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 











Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades actwe. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 
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SIR ARTHUR PEARSON 
DIES IN BATH 


Stricken Blind in 1914 After Many 
Years of Successful London Jour- 
nalism, He Conquered Affliction 

and Helped Other Sufferers 
Sir Arthur Pearson, who died in his 
London home last week, drowning in 
his bathtub after he had slipped and 
struck his head against a faucet, was 
for many years of the leading 
newspaper and magazine publishers 
of Great Britain and since 1914, when 


one 





Late Sir ArtTHUR PEARSON 


DHE 
blindness descended upon him, had 
achieved world distinction for his ef- 


forts to care for those similarly afflicted. 

The accident that caused his death, 
it is believed, was due to his blind- 
ness and possibly to the confidence he 
had developed in his ability to care for 
himself, despite his of eyesight, 
for it was his proudest boast that he 
never permitted his family or his valet 
to assist him in dressing or at the 
bath. 

A few months after his blindness be- 
came complete, he set himself the 


loss 


work of teaching the soldiers blinded: 


how to overcome their 
In his book, “Victory Over 
he set forth his own atti- 


in . France 
handicap. 
Blindness,” 


tude toward the affliction, stating that 
he had no use for the “Christian Vir- 
tue” of resignation and that commiser- 


ating relatives would be kept at a dis- 
tance until they promised to refrain 
from the pity that was so distasteful to 
him. 

According to these principles he 
established St. Dunstan's Hospital for 
Blinded Soldiers on Otto Kahn’s Lon- 
don estate, where sightless veterans 
were taught how to care for them- 
selves physically and financially. He 
visited the United States in 1919 and 
his principles have been adopted by 
several American institutions for 
blinded soldiers and others suffering 
from the same disability. 

Sir Arthur was born in 1866 and 
entered journalism in 1888 as a clerk in 
the office of Sir George Newnes, clip- 
ping newspapers for Tit-Bits at a 
salary of four pounds a week. A fel- 
low clerk was Alfred Harmsworth, 
later to become Lord Northcliffe and 
the owner of one of the strongest 
journalistic chains in the world. 

Harmsworth started Answers with 
no capital and Arthur Pearson bor- 
rowed £7,000 from Sir Thomas In- 
gram, proprietor of the Illustrated 
London News, and became publisher 
of Pearson's Weekly. His first ven- 
ture was followed by Home Notes, 








Editor & Publisher 


Pearson's Magazine, Rapid Review 
and the Royal Magazine. 

Shortly after Lord Northcliffe en- 
tered upon his career as a daily news- 
paper owner, Sir Arthur founded the 
Daily Express and later purchased 
the Morning and Evening Standard 
and the St. James Gazette, in addition 
to several provincial properties. He 
has been referred to as the only pub- 
lisher to wreck two newspapers in 
one day, the reference being to his 
unsuccessful consolidation of the St. 
James Gazette and the Evening 
Standard. 

While his fortune was not so great 
as that of other British publishers, 
it is said that he realized a consider- 
able sum from the sale of his news- 
paper properties when he was stricken 
blind. He retained his magazine in- 
terests, but took no active part in 
their conduct. 


Obituary 


Miss Aspire VAN PELT, assistant so- 
ciety editor of the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Ledger, was killed in an elevator 
accident December 12. The offices of 
the society editors of the Ledgers are in 
the Washington Building which is next 
door to The Public Ledger Building. 
Miss Van Pelt was caught between the 
shaft and a moving elevator when she 
attempted to leave the car. She was 
twenty-six years old and had been a 
member of The Evening Public Ledger 
editorial staff for two years. 

JuLes HELBRONNER, a conspicuous fig- 
ure in French-Canadian journalism for 
over a quarter of a century, died at 
Ottawa last week, aged 77. He came 
to Canada from France forty years ago, 
and entered newspaper work in Mon- 
treal, where he was for a number of 
years on the staff of La Presse. Later, 
he became joint editor of the Canada 


Gazette, the official Government publi- 
cation. 
Frep T. Barton, city editor of the 


Kansas City Post, died Dec. 6 following 


a two months’ illness. He had been con- 
nected with the Post since leaving 
school. 


W. W. Morrison, aged 68, newspaper 
writer of economic conditions, died in 
Galveston, Tex., on Dec. 8, Mr. Mor- 
rison at the time of his death was sec- 


retary of the Galveston Cotton Ex- 
change and Board of Trade. 
Miss Prendergast Moves Up 
Miss Dolores Prendergast, secretary 
of the Seth Kamsler Company, Inc., 


advertising agent, New York, has been 
elected president of the corporation. 





ANOTHER CONTRACT RENEWED 


N. Y. Publishers to Pay Deliverers Same 
as Last Year 


The Publishers’ Association of New 
York City and the Newspaper & Mail 
Deliverers’ Union have renewed to Janu- 
ary 31, 1923, inclusive, their contract, 
dated September 1, 1920, and expiring 
May 1, 1921, governing conditions of 
labor and wages. Wages remain the 
same, the only changes being the fol- 
lowing : 

“Starting time shall be regular and 
can only be changed by giving one 
week’s notice of intention to change, ex- 
cepting in the case of an emergency, at 
which time a change can be made im- 
mediately. 

“On holidays all regular men will be 
paid regular pay whether worked or not. 
It is understood that extra men working 
three days or more during a week shall 


for 


December 17, 1921 
be paid for any holiday falling in that 
week if the paper does not publish. 

“Overtime shall be paid at the rate 
of price and one-half and shall be com- 
puted in five minute periods unless 
otherwise arranged between the office 
and the chapel.” 

The wage scale follows: 

Routemen, canadamen, windowmen, 
chauffeurs, men in charge of “L” and 
subway gangs: Day—$40 per week, 
overtime $1.25 per hour, wage per day 
$6.66; Night—$40 per week, overtime 
$1.36 per hour; wage per night $6.50. 
Saturday night the scale will be $7.50. 

Drivers, carriers, relay drivers, mail 
deliverers and all others: Day—$36 per 
week, overtime $1.13 per hour, wage per 









day $6; Night—$39 per week, overtime 
$1.32 per hour; wage per night $49, 
Saturday night $7. 









“P.-I.” Drops Names of Perry and 
Clarke 

(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBtisHer) 

SeaTt_e, Wash., Dec. 13.—The names 
of John H. Perry as president and Les. 
ter J. Clarke as vice-president and pub. 
lisher of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
did not appear on the “masthead” Mon. 
day morning, December 12, and it is un- 
derstood will not appear hereafter. Mr 
Perry, who has been in Seattle for the 
past ten days, left for New York Sun. is 
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FOR SALE 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


For Sale 
Complete Hoe 4 and 8 page tabloid intaglio 
press and equipment including camera process 
depositing plant suitable for Sunday supple- 
ment. Price reasonable. Address The Goss 
Printing Press Company, Chicago. 


Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants” and Business bought and sold, 

American Typef: ts, printers and 

bookbinders machinery of every description. 

near Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
ork City. 











FOR SALE—Controlling interest in lead- 
ing daily paper of city with 25,000, lo- 
cated in central state. Circulation 
10,000. Paper independent in politics 
and dominates its field. No brokers or 
agents. Address ‘Leading Daily,” Box 
B-640, care Editor & Publisher. 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 
154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT |: 


For Newspaper Making 











Newspaper Plant Equipments 
Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 








We have exclusive sale of a 24 
page Hoe, printing an 8-col. page 
up to 24 pages in multiples of two. 

Nine presses just like this one are 
in use in the World plant. We can 
use a good 16-page press in trade. 

Very low price for quick action. 
LIST 26, 16 pages, GIVES DETAILS 














Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22} inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 
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We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself, But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 











NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 
Quality of paper 
always uniform. 
Regular deliveries. 
Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 


at prices below pres 
ent contracts. 


J.&J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., Prone 


New York City Vanderbilt 1057 
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For Prompt Service 
Printers’ Supplies |F :: 
Machinery — |F°, 
Selling Houses conveniently located edito 
“American Type the Best in Any Case” 
AMERICAN 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by - 
TYPE FOUNDERS COQ. 
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New York Cleveland Denver "C 

Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles y- 

Baltimore Chicago San Francisco thes 
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$150,000 


or less for investment in a 
newspaper property which 
offers an opportunity. 


Proposition X. E. 


Charles M. Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 











FOR SALE 
Complete Newspaper Plant 


including 16-pp. Scott newspress and stereo. 
type machinery, three linotypes, all steel 
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“Introduction to Employer and Employee 
and 
~ y, A WORD for advertisements under this A WORD for advertisements under this G¢ A WORD for advertisements under 
james classification. Cash with order. For this classification. Cash with order. 
classification. Cash with order. 
Les. unemployed one insertion (adv. not to Be oe : passe a a + 
b. 50 words) Assistant Newspaper For Sale 
ae Classified advertising manager on newspaper in Only evening and only daily paper in city a 
encer — the East, in town of about 70,000. Box B-634, from ten to twenty thousand for sale in Sout 
Mo rtising Manager Eniton & Pusuismen: west. Take at least $25,000 cash to handle. 
ss: i years old, seven years’ experience, wants aide —_ Address _B-620, care Eptrorn & PuBLISHER. 
'S un- ition as advertising manager or copy writer Auditor and Office Manager - = " er ; er 
Mr. + Box B-636, gnc gy han ce ed. Ad- Want experienced newspaper accountant with — _ in ee : B acctiatn 
r the “se! cabled os bat 80 executive ability, capable of taking charge of An opportunity to reduce your costs. Linotype 
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| . Biivertising man with ides experienced in for- perience for last five years, together with re ° nn 4 
—- ied | ae al fields is ‘available to take com- erences. Growing business’ with unusual pros- rl , careful oa oe ae = 
ite charge of your advertising department. pects for right man, State salary expected. for pu lisher of ers eg 24 * or — 
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a whe Bedi. 7 oe % Pu ts villeg Or man who is now holding position as assist- 
F write Box — BLISHER. ant circulation manager — is now a —= ———=== 
about $40.00 a week to take a position that wi 
rtising Manager pay $50.00 to $75.00 a week on salary and FEATURE SERVICES 
Mi och ~, seraduste Me te J a yee os be mgr — —— — Pn = 6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
sour chool o ournalism who as trave orce 0 nouse 0 ouse ¢ vassers. $s 
sively in the Far East wishes to change is permanent, good chance for nea ge ae eee classification. _ Cash with order. 3 
advertising department of manufacturing age, experience, at present employed, whether — 
meern or nowepenel. Near Pacific Coast or married or not. Replies confidential. Address Editorial and Feature Service 
mat Lakes preferred. Ready January 1. B-631, Eprror & PustisHeEr. pe ergy service Rn a — le. 
dress B-612, Epttor & PustisHer. Classified Advertising Manager omment impartial. torials, entirely indi- 
— ~ ——__—_—___— vidual, furnished s not maintainin; 
‘ Experienced, on paper in Eastern Pennsyl- separate editorial writen Shilled writers on 
mtion Mr. Publisher vania. Box B-635, Eptror & PusiisHer. Reasonable rates Washington and Congress- 
iin eral manager for ten years, and up to Editor ~~ jonal service in uniform dicated form. Is- 
od ir sale, of string of seven Pacific Coast “ews =GNo Dee! Sos . sued promptly on publication of ¢ Congressional 
you ies (two of which sold for $1,000,000), open For afternoon daily in Florida city of 20,000. Record and vernment Re rite for 
ea engagement January 1. In bitter news- Must be man of settled habits and highest per- samples and rates. Cincinna’ Editorial Syndi- 
fight made money-makers out of losers. sonal qualities, Give full details in first letter. cate, 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Th cane, Ca 
isut to end long vacation and ready for Address B-632, Eptror & PusBLisHER tucky. 
d work. Forty-six years old and married. w ted 
ide acquaintance. Prefer location on Pacific ‘*#™* ai ; ial ; 
ast. Correspondence solicited on confidential Experienced advertising writer and solicitor for 
ss, Address B-629, care Epitor & Pur- Western yr in city of 15,000. Must BETTER PAN-PACIFIC CABLE 
‘2 be a man able to give service to accounts. 
HER. 
ity —_________- ——————— State experience, salary and when you can NEWS SERVICE NEEDED 
ay hor come in answering. Address Box B-648, care as 
, ~ f Eprror & PuBLISHER. . 
s position where able editing, revising, w = - ~ —___—____— = (Continued from page 12) 
ading manuscripts and original articles are ante i y 
aan} Mwited: small salary if competence leads to rtm | a By tage be man 
ognition and promotion: references, profes- between 30 and 35, who is thoroughly exper- fric¢; a 
, personal. Address B-646, Eprror & ienced from the ground up in morning news- friction results. This is perhaps the 





















BLISHER. 


Editor 
ble, sober and ‘ex 


rienced, now employed, 
change about January 1. Earlier date 
d be considered. Married. References. 
B-559, Ep1Tor & PuBLISHER. 


ified Expert 

nty years’ experience, can put you in the 
with vour competitor. All classifications 
bled and at a profit. Circulation 10,000 and 
, never had a failure. My references pub 
s that have used my services. New plan 
iner fee and percentage of increased busi- 


Full particulars on request. Use your 
Send copies of your city papers or no 
ation paid. William H. Yale, 185 Church 


New Haven, Conn. 


: igetic Reporter 

oughly experienced, twelve years general 
Mspaper duties, dependable, accurate, speedy. 
enser, record exceptional, unquestionable 
rences: familiar with sports, any kind of 
mont ready immediately. Box 185, Jack- 
Mich. 





al Manager 


of unusual breadth of newspaper training 
experience. One who has built business 
Meveral cities and knows how to get results 
a ‘ow cost desires to ally himself with a 
isher who has a good fight on. Will base 
mneration largely on results. Let me hear 
you. Address B-642, care Epitor & Pus- 
HER 

























paperman 


lient street and desk man seeks immediate 
y connection in or around Chicago. Refer- 

Harry Miller, 2252 Haddon Ave., Chi- 
Ti. 





paper Man 
ith wide, successful executive experience at 
and abroad. Expert makeup, who has 
resigned the managing editorship of a na- 
lily known morning and Sunday newspaper, 
ian afternoon newspaper which, established 
13 months ago, is making money today, 
ts a position in or near New York City, his 
ec. Has filled every chair, including those 


nt by 


cated paitorial writer and paragrapher and_has 
-1 record as foreign correspondent in Lon- 

Fa Paris and Berlin. Would accept the editor- 
Case p of a trade paper or magazine that needs 


man with a head full of ideas and who is 








afraid of hard work. Address “Tact,” 
5, Eptror & PusiisHer. 

Ca. tion Wanted 

s City experienced circulation manager, one who 
bws how to secure the business. Member 

od ~— IC. M. A. Best of references. Address 

nge! 8, care Epitor & PusiisHer. 

rancisco i eae Soe 

1 gz News Man 

ipes Maging editor, small leased wire paper wishes 
ion on telegraph or city desk. ould 
le up on reporting. Excellent record, 
rences. Hard worker. Address Box B 

eee 1, Epitorn & PUBLISHER. 


paper advertising. One who has developed 
sufficient executive ability to manage advertis- 
ing staff, talk convincingly and write a worth- 
while letter. Must be of pleasing personality 
and a gentleman, College man preferred. $75 
a week to start. Send photograph and chrono- 
logical record. Mid-west city of 700,000. Ad 
rd.ss B-637, Eptror & PuBLIsHER. 





PACIFIC COMMUNICATIONS 
COME TO FORE 


(Continued from page 7) 





Hughes’ opening conference speeches in 
full, the other trans-Pacific cities re- 
ceived only brief garbled accounts that 
caused popular misunderstandings. 

The Pan-Pacific Press Conference 
committees are urging in Washington 
that a mere clause in the pending four 
power agreements will permit the gov- 
ernment radio services of all Pacific 
lands to receive and transmit uncen- 
sored news service at a rate that will 
enable the press of the Pacific to learn 
the truth daily of each other’s doings 
and to bring about better understand- 
ing and lasting friendship. 

The Pan-Pacific Commercial Confer- 
ence is arguing the use of government 
radio service for the distribution of 
news to Pacific lands on the grounds 
that it will create business that will 
cause the more frequent use of the 
cables for the sending of commercial 
messages to the lasting profit of the 
cable companies. 

At any rate Alexander Hume Ford 
and the Pan-Pacific workers in Wash- 
ington are making the fight for con- 
tinued electric press service between 
Pacific lands through the medium of 
the government radio services and ex- 
‘pect to succeed in their endeavors. 

In Honolulu, Lorrin A. Thurston, 
president of the Permanent Pan-Pacific 
Press Conference and Dr. F. F. Bunker, 
secretary of that body and secretary 
of the Pan-Pacific Union, are planning a 
three years’ program of work toward 
the convening of the second regular 
Pan-Pacific Press Conference in Hono- 
lulu some time during the year 1924. 








chief disadvantage of the present sys- 
tem, or lack of system. 

Herein lies an opportunity for the 
Pan-Pacific Press Conference to step in 
and to perform a real service not only 
to pressdom but to the reading public of 
Pacific lands. 

We want to be fully informed of cur- 
rent events in other lands, and chiefly 
we want to know and become acquainted 
with our neighbors. We want to get to- 
gether and to understand each other. 
Then we must give a thought to the 
wants of the native elements who sur- 
round us. The foreign press is an im 
portant factor in bringing enlightenment 
to many millions of the races, who are 
just beginning to interest themselves in 
the doings of the Western world. The 
number of the native readers of the for- 
eign press in China, Japan, Malays and 
elsewhere on the Pacific increasing 
by leaps and bounds and no progressive 
newspaper can afford to ignore their 
wants, ; 

It should be possible for us to organ- 
ize a liberal and inexpensive, yet thor- 
oughly reliable and acceptable, general 
news service for the Pacific. Surely 
between us we can provide a service on 
these lines. A central organization will 
be needed to collect and distribute the 
news. I can think of no better center 
than Honolulu, the hub of the Pacific. 

By ceaseless agitation we can I am 
sure obtain both cheap and better tele- 
graphic facilities than we have hitherto 
had. With wireless and the submarine 
cable competing for our business—they 
are bound to do this in time—such a 
news service as I have outlined can be 
organized and operated with benefit to 
all concerned. Better served, the press 
can do much to tone down and even dis- 
pel the many misunderstandings and 

‘aiousies which afflict the cosmopolitan 
communities bordering the Pacific. 

A big change in the collection and dis 
tribution of cable news must come soon- 
er or later, and it will be well to pre- 
pare, as much water will flow under the 
bridge before such a get-together op- 
portunity as this gathering occurs again. 


is 


room furniture, type (mostly 
new), office and editorial d ent fur- 
niture and fixtures. All ready to resume 
the publication of a modern daily. Inspec- 
tion invited. Detailed inventory upon 
request. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bidg. Richmond, Va. 








$40,000 


available at once by experienced 
newspaper man as part or 
whole payment on evening 
newspaper, Indiana, Ohio, IIli- 
nois, lowa or Kansas. Will 
consider half-interest, controll- 
ing interest or entire business. 
Address Box B 630, care of 
Editor & Publisher. 











QUOTES $120 FOR 1922 


Savannah Broker’s Minimum Paper 
Price is $100 


Southern newspaper publishers, after 
reading of 1922. contract prices ranging 
from $70 to $75, received a shock this 
week in a folder from the M. S. and 
D. A. Byck Company, Savannah, Ga., 
quoting these prices for the first quar- 
ter of 1922: Sheets, ton lots, $5.40 per 
hundredweight; half-ton lots, $5.65; 
bundle, $6; rolls, 35-inch, 52%-inch, 70- 
inch, 5 cents per pound. All prices are 
f.o.b. Savannah. 


Chollar with Indiana Publishers 


W. T. Chollar, formerly with the 
advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment of the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Company and the Lakewood 
Engineering Company, has joined the 
W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, 
Ind. printers, publishers and book- 
binders, as Eastern representative, 


with headquarters in New York. 

















Associated Editors 








They Forget 
the News— 


They Remember 
the Features. 








35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















A New Weekly Humor Feature 


“AS MRS. BLABB 
SEES IT” 


by George V. Hobart 


Author of “Dinkelspiel,” “John Henry,” 
“Experience,” etc. 


“Mrs. Blabb” is typically American. 
She has views of her own on current 
events—and she is FUNNY. 


The Pittsburg Gazette Times 
and 
The Buffalo Courier 
were the first two orders. 
WIRE FOR OPTION 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York 














America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


—_ 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New. York City 








24 LESSONS IN 
BOXING 


By SPIKE WEBB 


Service runs eight weeks, 


beginning January 9th 





The international ‘Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 


Buffalo Evening News .......... 785,118 
indianapolis News ............. 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
Sere 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 
Chicago Daily News .........+... 629,187 
Pittsburgh Press .............. 605,108 
OD 3 Gwcchicn ae 60nd come 568,628 
Oe OS ae eae 550,039 
Cleveland Press ............. - -499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign display lineage figures. 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does mot bar it from 
Address your contributions to the Huncn Epitor. I 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


hunches will not be returned. 


ITH the advent of the new year, 
1922, New Year’s resolutions will 
be in order. A good feature story for 
the New Year’s Day paper would be 
short interviews with prominent citizens 
telling what their New Year’s resolu- 
tions are. The subjects for such inter- 
views would have to be picked with 
care.—C. A. R. 
* * * 

The Peoria Journal-Transcript is run- 
ning a free employment bureau with a 
capable young woman in charge. The 
bureau gives its service free to connect 
the man out of a job with a job.—L. G. S. 

* * * 

The Springfield (Ohio) News recently 
staged a “Three-Score-And-Ten-Party” 
in the Chamber of Commerce rooms. 
Every resident of Clark County 70 
years old and over was invited to at- 
tend the party. Through arrangements 
made with local merchants merchandise 
orders were given as prizes to the oldest 
man, oldest woman, oldest married 
couple, married couple longest, oldest 
single man, oldest single woman, etc. 
Great interest was aroused by the party, 
which served as a basis for several fea- 
ture stories previous to the date on which 
the event was held, and was also good 
for a full-page illustrated article on the 
Sunday following the holding of the 
party—C. A. R. 

x * * 

An interesting undertaking that the 
city editor can detail a reporter to work 
out in conjunction with the Y.M.C.A. is 
the holding of an annual pet and hobby 
show ior the boys. The Y.M.C.A boys’ 
department and its members will do the 
work and the paper can give the pub- 
licity and get an abundance of feature 
material in the process. It will be found 
that the show will attract grown-ups as 
well as the boys themselves—E. A. H. 

* * * 


Why not keep “open house” some week 
for the benefit of your readers and ad- 
vertisers? Advertise it in your publi- 
cation extensively in advance and‘ then, 
throughout the week selected, have some 
young men thoroughly trained so they 
“can show the visitors through your 
plant and give the proper explanations 
in an intelligent manner. It will give 
your readers an insight into the work- 
ings of “their favorite” and will serve 
to give your advertisers an idea as to 
“why” you want their copy early, as 
well as to suggest the size of the invest- 
ment required in a modern newspaper. 
Serve a light lunch, and, if you handle 
it right, there will be a greater personal 
feeling between you and the reader and 
advertiser than ever before —B. A. T. 

* Ok 


The Snohomish (Wash.) Tribune is 
co-operating with the American Legion’s 
local Americanization committee and 
getting the interest of school children 
by a contest for prizes in American his- 
tory. Prominent dates, and facts per- 
tinent to events and persons in the his- 
tory of the United States are the bases 
for the questions, a new set of which 
is put weekly.—J. V. C. 

* * * 

When the young men of your city 

come home from college or university 


Epitor & PuBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
this department. 
When they appear clip 
Unavailable 


for the Christmas holidays have a re- 
porter interview them on ways in which 
they and other boys are earning their 
higher educations. It may be necessary 
and advisable to use the material with- 
out names but it will be interesting to 
see if janitor work, waiting on table and 
similar menial occupations are as com- 
mon as formerly, to see if the general 
scarcity of work has affected the student, 
to see if a smaller proportion of those 
attending college work than formerly. 
—C. W. V. B. 
* * * 


Why not start a human interest col- 
umn? I have found that a visit to a 
local vaudeville house or legitimate the- 
atre, with an interview of one or more 
of the performers, always results in se- 
curing from them some story in con- 
nection with their lives on the stage that 
mixes the tragedy with the comedy.— 
2 

* * Ok 

“Poor taste in woman’s dress” should 
offer an interesting feature for the wo- 
men’s page. The idea is suggested by 
a “poor taste’ show recently staged by 
the Bullock department store in Los 
Angeles, which attracted great crowds. 
The newspapers obtained good feature 
articles and photographs from the event. 
A series of pictures and short articles 
describing how women often “mis-fire” 
in their selection of garments should 
prove a good permanent feature.—R. A. 


ds ae 


“How I keep fit” is a question that can 
be answered by the busiest men of our 
city, with the answers used as a daily 
feature or a single story. Some inter- 
esting methods used in keeping fit will 
be disclosed—E. V. R. 


* * * 


Dig up the history of the old fire 
engines in your city. Give the list of the 
first volunteer company. Trace the sub- 
sequent history in your community of 
these first volunteer firemen. Back in 
the seventies a small Willamette Valley 
city purchased a discarded fire engine 
from the San Francisco fire department. 
A few years ago the pioneers of the city 
by the Golden Gate learned the old fire 
engine long ago superseded in the Wil- 
lamette Valley city by a later model was 
stored in an old shed where it had been 
for a score or more of years. They re- 
purchased it, took it to San Francisco 
and polished up the brass plate on which 
was the old name “The Pioneer.” They 
discovered that the “brass plate” and the 
raised letters were of solid gold. 

Looking up its history they found that 
in the early fifties when it was first used 
several thousand dollars had been raised 
by public subscription to put on the gold 
name plate. They sold it for a few hun- 
dred dollars, repurchased it for a trifle 
and all the time the old name plate 
stood on its venerable sides worth ten 
times the price of its purchase—F. L. 

x * * 


Layouts are filed in a separate morgue 
and card indexed separately from indi- 
vidual cuts in one newspaper office. The 
plan saves considerable time, especially 
when it is close to “30” and in addition, 
the layouts can be checked frequently 
and those obsolete eliminated.—B. A. T. 








Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








Fight for business in Indian 
apolis where there’s a chance 9 
winning. Never before was th 
old shot-gun “national” method 
so out of line with comme 
sense methods. This is a m 
that will show you returns NQ 
because the people have mone 
with which to buy. 


PRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
AN 








USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
oN 








Fourteen Per Cent 


In November The New 
York Times published 14 
per cent of the total 
volume of advertising 
printed in all New York 
and Brooklyn morning 
and evening newspapers. 











The Peak of Printing 


“The finest printin 
on news print paper 


Remark by a New York paper mant- 
facturer on seeing a sample of Offset 


Gravure. 

San toe al 2 
interesting to newspaper makers. 
Offset Gravure Corporation 
351 West 52nd Street New York 


Telephone Circle 7395 . 


I have ever seen 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday if 


ondon. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. | West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 











lation lines lines 
a (E) 4,955 .025 0175 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser..(S) 393,794 .55 55 | 
Boston Globe .......... (M&E) 282,549 .45 45 
Boston Globe ............. (S) 309,496 .55 55 : 
ition errr ee (M) 400,009 .60 .60 
SE 6 6 cGeewhbdiuded (S) 408,945 .55 55 
Boston Transcript ........ (E) 35,743 .20 .20 
Fall River Herald ......... (E) 11,665 .035 035 | : | | Nn a 
“Fitchburg Sentinel ........ (E) 10,067 .05 .035 
Greenfield Recorder ....... (E) 2,865 .02 015 
“Haverhill Gazette ......... (E) 15,010 .055; .04 | 
CE GE renwacéenctweed (E) 16,071 .06 04 + 
*Lynn Telegram News ...(E&@S) 16,134 .05 .05 Le ads the United States 
Indian Bp poeserenige prea .(M&E) 19,889 .045 045 | 
ance 0} | New Bedford Standard-Mercury | ‘ ; P 
th (M&E) 28,569 .07 07 = ‘ 
as New Bedford Sunday Standard(S) 23,948 .07 .07 | as a territory in which the larger pro 
| Pittsfield Eagle .......... (E) 15,432 .035 02 ° . - . ‘ 
ail | Sees i aa portion of its population is bona fide 
. “Worcester —e i a 
y | ( ») 73,9 oe 
‘ell *Worcester Sunday Telegram(S) 42,676 .18 AS city trade. 
MAINE—Population, 768,014 > 
~~ : +tBangor Daily Commercial...(E) 14,858 .0475+ 04 Only one-third of the people of the 
a | +Portland Press Herald..(M&S) 22,000 .04 d : a F y gn q 
= eee a a ) mo |r| United States live in 227 cities having 
a | PC a eR | 30,000 or more inhabitants, whereas 
— Keene Sentinel ........... (E) 3,267 .03 .02 
duaamaaae Union-Leader(M&E) 27,150 .10 .06 | more than half of the New England 
| +tNewport Daily News ...... (E) 6,129 .03357 .02928 : Pe, 
nt people dwell in 36 of such cities. 
RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 
New | *Pawtucket Times ......... (E) 23,292 .07 06 
1 ie ete ae When you use the New England 
otal *Providence Bulletin ....... (E) 58,154 .135 -135 | ay 
i “Providence Journal ....... (M) 32,370 .08 08 b ~ 
oa *Providence Journal ........ (S) 52,651 .12 12 daily newspapers you concent rate. 
t Providence Tribune ....... (E) 22,734 .10 .09 
ing *Woonsocket Call ......... (E) 12,929 .04 04 . - 
ers. Not to have an advertisement in the 
VERMONT—Population, 352,428 
“Barre Times ...........+- (E) 6,877 .025 02 - > 
Brattleboro Daily Reformer. (E) 2,885 .03 O15 New England newspapers 1S to admit 
+tBurlington Daily News ....(E) 7,242 04 04 ° e e 
sen “Dartington Fres Frese...) “10818 08 088 evidence in rebuttal to any pretension 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian- ¢ 
: “Ofteet POE aes (E) 3,010 .0214 015 to being a national advertiser 
a CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
. *Bridgeport gia pore - | d - 
‘ation "Bridgeport Post ........... (S) 20,082 -085 08 New Eng an 1S too important a part 
*Hartford Courant .....-.. (D) 29,709 .08 07 - - 
ew York *Hartford Courant ......... (S) 41,571 .10 09 of the Union to be omitted from any 
. Hartford Times ..........-- (E) 42,772 .12 12 
lew Haven Register..... (E&S) 31,681 .09 .08 7 IO: 
eee a eee ae national advertising. 
7” Norwich Bulletin ......... (M) 11,199 .07 05 
*Norwalk Hour .......-.-- (E) 4,258 .025 .025 t : 
P “Stamford Advocate ........ (E) 7,983 .0375 03 Can you afford not to advertise in 
ess 7Rate on 3,000 lines. at s 
y « tht this concentrated market? 
+tGovernment Statement, April 1, 1921. 
$Publishers’ Statement. 
t., 
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Doing Very Nicely, 
Thank You! 


HILE so many others in all lines of business are complaining 
about hard times and that business is bad, we on the New York 


Globe are doing just as much as at the peak of the flood-tide of 
1919, and see better things ahead. 


Comparing the total volume of advertising for the three months 
of September, October and November, from 1914 to 1921, we get 
these results: 


YEAR LINES YEAR LINES 

1914 =- 1,022,000 | 1918 - 1,556,000 
1915 - — 1,600,000 1919 - 2,426,000 
1916 - 1,519,000 1920. - = 1,972,000 
1917 = - ~=—s- 1,427,000 | 1921 - 2,003,000 


Compare these figures with those of other newspapers 
and you may be inclined to ask the question: WHY ? 


THERE’S A REASON 


THE GLOBE is pulling results for its advertisers. No extra effort has been 
made to stimulate or promote business. Rates have not been reduced, but will be 
as rapidly as declining costs of production justify readjustment. 

THE GLOBE invites most careful investigation through inquiry to advertis- 
ers using it. 


THE GLOBE is a unique newspaper in many ways. Its appeal is to thinking 
people of the sort with money to buy advertised articles. 


A COMPACT GROUP OF 170,000 DAILY BUYERS WHO 
HAVE REMARKABLE CONFIDENCE IN THIS’ DAILY 
NEWSPAPER AND THE ADVERTISING IT PRINTS. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


JASON ROGERS, PUBLISHER 


LORENZ & THOMPSON, Inc. 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















